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THE HERITAGE OF MAZEPA 


(250TH ANNIVERSARY OF GREAT ENDEAVOR) 
Editorial 


“...The victory of June 27, 1709, gave the Russian em- 
pire not only a decisive predominance in Eastern Europe, 
but also pushed it on the path of imperialism, expansionist 
policies, new conquests and annexations for two cen- 
turies...” 


MICHAEL HRUSHEVSKY, Ukraine’s Foremost Historian. 


These prophetic words of Michael Hrushevsky, the great 
Ukrainian historian and statesman, were uttered in 1909, but 
they remain valid and prophetic today, fifty years later. The Soviet 


Russian empire currently under the direction and leadership cf 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, is at a point of growth and expansion never 
before attained in its history. It has expanded far in Central Europe, 
the Balkans, the Middle East, Southern and Central Asia, and the 
Far East. It has mustered some spectacular achievements in space 
science and rocketry, and through blackmail, bluff and bluster has 
brought about the near collapse of the great Western alliance. It 
has subverted the peoples of Asia and Africa, and its tentacles now 
extend over the countries of Latin America. 

Two-hundred and fifty years ago the Russian empire was re- 
coiling from a series of catastrophic defeats inflicted by the victori- 
ous armies of King Charles XII of Sweden from the very beginning 
of the great Northern War which began in 1700. It was at that 
crucial moment of history that fate brought together two peoples 
who had equal reason to fear and oppose the Moscow of Peter I: 
Sweden and Ukraine. 

The final battle, that of Poltava, was decisive not only for 
Sweden and Ukraine, but for Moscow and all Eastern Europe as 
well. For Sweden it meant the end of her predominance in North- 
ern and Eastern Europe and, indeed, her end as a great power. 
For Ukraine, too, the year of 1709 was catastrophic, for it initiated 
the cruel and oppressive domination of Moscow with its inhuman 
features of genocide, economic exploitation and Russification. 
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With the emergence of Moscow as a formidable power in East- 
ern and Northern Europe, its neighbors, such as Poland and Turkey, 
fell into a decline, which in turn facilitated the further growth and 
expansion of the modern Russian empire. 


THE CHALLENGE OF MAZEPA 


The great Ukrainian hetman and statesman, Ivan Mazepa, was 
one of the very few far-sighted statesmen of his time. He foresaw 
the danger for Eastern Europe from messianistic and expansionist 
Moscow. And, seeing it clearly, he decided to do everything in his 
power to challenge and dispel that danger before it was too late. 

For 22 years of his rule over Ukraine (known as the Hetman- 
state), Mazepa had lived in an uneasy “alliance” with and under 
the constant “protection” of the Russian Czar, an “alliance” which 
he had inherited from his predecessors as a crippling aftermath of 
the Treaty of Pereyaslav (1654). For many long years Mazepa 
planned a sharp break, waiting for a favorable opportunity to rise 
against the Russian Czar and liberate his people from Muscovite 
power and domination. 

The opportunity finally came when in 1708, the victorious 
Swedish troops approached the borders of Ukraine. Mazepa acted, 
secure in the knowledge that the Ukrainians fervently desired their 
freedom and greatly encouraged by the successful campaigns of 
Charles XII and the progressive decline of the anti-Swedish coalition. 
Poland was conquered, and neutral Prussia had to respect its 
Northern neighbor. Austria, France, England and Holland either 
openly favored the Swedish King or maintained a “benevolent” 
neutrality. 

Mazepa was the principal architect of the great anti-Russian 
coalition at the beginning of 1709. A few months after his official 
alliance with King Charles XII the plan of the coalition was com- 
pleted. In addition to Ukraine and Sweden and their Western allies, 
the coalition was to include a series of Southern and Eastern 
European states and peoples, among them Turkey, the Crimea, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, the Don, the Kuban Cherkesses, 
the Kalmuk, Horde, the Kazan Tartars and Bashkiria. After long 
years of patience and preparation, Mazepa acted boldly and decisively. 
Only Mazepa, possessed of exceptional intelligence, diplomatic talent 
and foresight, could have conceived such a formidable alliance and 
the need for it. The initial Russian success, such as the capture and 
destruction of Baturyn, Mazepa’s capital and the merciless slaughter 
of some 7,000 men, women and children, were saddening but not 
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dismaying signs for Mazepa and his officers. The Hetman proceeded 
to raise against Moscow all the forces of the West and the East in 
accordance with a plan which was neither unnecessary nor illogical. 
Mazepa knew that the Swedish were not the principal enemy of 
of Moscow. As one who had eyed the development of Russian policies 
for the course of several decades, he recognized the importance of 
the uprisings which had erupted with rhythmic regularity against 
Moscow in Astrakhan, Bashkiria, the Don. Biding his time, he 
suffered the sending by Czar Peter I of thousands of Ukrainian Ko- 
zaks to put down these revolts. He knew that only a strong coalition 
of all the peoples enslaved and threatened by Moscow could put up 
the requisite force to check the Russian expansion. 

In the first months of 1709 the Swedish-Ukrainian alliance de- 
cided to oust the Russians from Ukraine, and it was for this 
purpose that a part of the Swedish-Ukrainian troops were sent to 
Slobidska Ukraina. The first intimation of the fate in store for 
Mazepa and Ukraine was given here. The expedition was a failure 
which was aggravated by King Charles XII himself. The Swedish 
monarch looked upon that Ukrainian territory as a part of the Rus- 
sian state (which it formally was), and treated it accordingly. The 
local Ukrainian population refused to bear the persecution of the 
Swedish troops and mounted an anti-Swedish partisan warfare, 
thereby making the withdrawal of the Swedish forces mandatory. 

Undaunted, Mazepa continued to build his alliance with the 
Crimea and the Ottoman Porte by sending his peace envoys there 
and worked untiringly to sway the Turks and Tartars to the side 
of Ukraine and King Charles XII. 


COOPERATION OF THE ZAPOROZHIAN KOZAKS 


One of the greatest successes of Hetman Ivan Mazepa was the 
alliance which the Zaporozhian Host formed with him and the 
Swedish King. Nominally under the jurisdiction of the Ukrainian 
Hetman, the Zaporozhian Kozaks had been in constant opposition to 
Mazepa, accusing him of conducting pro-Russian policies. In March, 
1709, Mazepa succeeded in convincing the Zaporozhian Kozaks that 
their salvation as well as that of the whole of Ukraine lay in al- 
liance with Sweden. A new treaty was signed between Mazepa and 
Hordienko, the Otaman of the Zaporozhian Host, on the one hand, 
and King Charles XII of Sweden, on the other. The King pledged 
not to conclude any treaty with the Russian Czar until Ukraine and 
the Zaporozhian Host would be wholly free of Russian domination 
and “protection.” This gave Mazepa almost the whole of Ukraine 
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and assured the Swedish-Ukrainian coalition of unhampered com- 
munication with Poland, Turkey and the Crimea. Finally, Mazepa, 
through the intermediary of the Zaporozhians, succeeded in gaining 
Crimean assurance of military assistance. The Zaporozhian Kozaks 
themselves promised to supply at least 8,000 well trained troops, 
familiar with both the terrain and the military tactics of the 
Russians. 

In June, 1709, the Swedish-Ukrainian troops (25,000 Swedes 
and about 12,000 Ukrainians) approached the Ukrainian city of 
Poltava, which was strongly held by some 50,000 Russian troops 
armed with 72 artillery pieces. 

In the fierce battle which ensued, the victory went to the Rus- 
sians. The remnants of the Swedish army surrendered at Perevolochna, 
while King Charles XII and Mazepa succeeded in escaping to Bender 
(present-day Rumania), where Mazepa, a man in his seventies, died 
shortly thereafter. The fate of Ukraine was sealed. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MAZEPA’S RISE 


The historical significance of Mazepa’s rise against Russia in 
1709 has never been properly understood by the Western world. 


Mazepa has been depicted by Lord Byron and Victor Hugo as a 
man of adventurous if not frivolous character rather than as one 
of great intellect, political wisdom and courage. Russian propaganda 
promptly made him a “traitor” while the Russian Orthodox Church 
cast an “anathema” upon him. The richness of the irony can be 
appreciated from the fact that, besides being an ardent patriot, 
Mazepa was a great patron of the arts, and sciences, a benefactor 
of culture, libraries, painting, and a builder of churches not only in 
Ukraine, but in Lithuania, Moldavia, Syria and elsewhere. 

Today, after a span of two hundred and fifty years, the whole 
grand design of Mazepa and King Charles XII of Sweden appears 
again in other forms as a timely reminder that a true anti-Russian 
coalition is not a matter of the past. Our modern alliances, such as 
NATO, CENTO and SEATO, are modern and more extensive replicas 
of the old Swedish-Ukrainian alliance. 

The same struggle is still being waged. For the past two cen- 
turies Russian governments and Russian historiography have heaped 
condemnation and hatred upon Mazepa. In the present, the Russian 
Bolsheviks, well-qualified successors to the Russian imperial power, 
have also castigated Mazepa as an “agent of foreign feudalism and 
intervention.” Not Peter I, the notorious aggressor, but Mazepa, the 
defender of his country, is the target of Moscow and the Soviet 
historical school. 
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The reason, of course, is evident. Mazepa represented a mortal 
danger to the integrity of the Russian empire. Since the ideals he 
represented survive, he must be denounced, vilified and ridiculed. 


Unfortunately, Russian propaganda has succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent in nullifying the true import of Mazepa and his 
struggle against Peter I of Russia. But in the hearts and minds of 
the oppressed Ukrainian people Mazepa’s true meaning and signifi- 
cance is beyond distortion or obliteration. 

Mazepa has become a deathless symbol to the Ukrainians, who 
insist on existing in their own right as a free and sovereign nation. 
History has thus justified not only Mazepa himself, but also his 
beliefs and ideals. The cold war with the Russian Communist em- 
pire is still following the same course that Ivan Mazepa chose and 
there can be no peace so long as the enslaving Russian empire 
continues to exist as a malignant sore on the organism of humanity. 

When it ceases to exist—and this time will undoubtedly come— 
then Ukraine as well as the other enslaved nations languishing now 
in the Soviet Russian prison of nations will become a free nation. 
When that time comes Mazepa will resume his full stature for the 
whole world. Until then Mazepa will continue to haunt the Kremlin 
totalitarians and enslavers, regardless whether or not they succeed 
in getting invited themselves to the United States and shaking hands 
with all they meet. 





AN AMERICAN TOURS UKRAINE 


By HARRY SLATTERY 


The biggest surprise to many visitors entering the USSR at 
the present border between Czechoslovakia and Ukraine is that the 
Iron Curtain is stronger here than it is between Soviet controlled 
countries and the West. 

The physical symbols of the Curtain are the same here as 
elsewhere—the plowed strip, barbed wire, guard towers, mine-fields 
and armed guards. However, at the border of the Soviet Union 
itself these physical signs are numerous—especially noticeable: there 
are many more guards. When leaving the USSR it is interesting— 
and terrifying—to watch the MVD guards crawl under each end of 
every railroad car. While their comrades go through the cars above, 
these men look underneath for possible escapees to the Free World. 
Their uniforms hidden by coveralls, only MVD caps identify them 
as other than railway workers. 

The thinking tourist can’t help wondering why there is so much 
need to guard the frontiers between the Soviet Union and its 
“Socialist allies.” 

It is not long after entering Ukraine that many signs of military 
rule are visible. As part of a Western tour group, I was quartered 
in a railroad car that had been completely reserved for these foreign 
visitors. Completely, that is, except for the porters (a man and a 
woman )—and two Red Army soldiers who carried their rifles with 
them. They stayed in the car all the way from the border to near 
Kiev. 

There was much additional evidence of a military state. At a 
town near the border, a fully equipped Red Army unit was entrain- 
ing at the railroad station. In addition to their rifles and sidearms, 
some of the soldiers carried sub-machine guns. 

As the train crossed the Ukrainian countryside, armed guards 
were seen frequently. They seemed to be on general sentry duty 
—there being nothing of importance visible that necessitated such 
guards. Along much of the rail line, barbed wire on both sides 
protected it from the surrounding area. 
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While the train stopped at a town between the border and 
Kiev, a young Ukrainian girl—having learned that there were 
Americans aboard—approached one of the visitors. The only tourist 
in sight, he was standing along side of the train with an Intourist 
guide. Attempting to ignore the guide, she tried to communicate 
directly with the visitor—using sign language and a few words of 
broken English. Her story seemed to be that she had a brother 
living in the United States, and wanted to send a message to him 
requesting that he write more often. The girl was nearly hysterical 
as she tried desperately to get her message across while the In- 
tourist guide—having ignored the tourist’s request to act as in- 
terpreter—spoke to her gruffly and tried to get the girl to leave. 

To the Western visitor, life in Ukraine seems difficult. The 
living standards are far below those in the United States—or, for 
that matter, even those in the other Soviet satellites. 

The business section of Kiev has been largely rebuilt since the 
end of World War II, and the streets are wide—but there is little 
traffic. Although there are trams and busses, American visitors 
are surprised to find trucks being used extensively as passenger 
vehicles. It is a very common sight to see dump trucks rolling 


through the streets with men, women and children jammed into 
the back—sometims sitting on folding chairs, but usually standing. 
The Intourist guide explained that these trucks belong to factories 
and other enterprises, and are the “property of the workers.” When 
not being used for regular business, they double as bus transporta- 
tion. 


Other signs of a very low standard of living are visible for 
all to see—poor and crowded housing, drab and tattered clothing, 
women working at hard labor, etc. 


The sparsity —or even knowledge—of common Western luxury 
items was illustrated when an American tourist took pictures with 
a Polaroid camera (the type that takes and develops photographs 
immediately) on a main Kiev street. The camera stopped all traffic 
and attracted such a large crowd of Ukrainians that the wide side- 
walk was completely blocked. 


The claim that there is no unemployment in the USSR is proven 
ridiculous by any observant visitor. The “employed” who are doing 
“make-work” jobs are seen everywhere in Ukraine—four or five 
farmers whose sole job is to watch a dozen cows grazing in the fields; 
the women who operate the automatic vending machines recently 
introduced in the Soviet Union. Even sadder, the blind beggar outside 
of a church. The local Communists —who can explain anything— 
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even try to justify these things. The beggar is there by choice—he 
works for the church. The “make-work” jobs? The cows might get 
stolen. (Perhaps the producers of our television westerns may do a 
program on rustlers in Ukraine: “They went thataway, comrade 
commissar“”’) 

The tourist’s living and travel conditions are too familiar to 
deserve much attention here, but perhaps a few words are in order. 
The trains are filthy and uncomfortable, the food is dreadful and 
hotel accommodations poor. Hotel rooms on the sixth floor of a 
building with no elevator are not uncommon (with the hotel’s only 
shower located in the basement). Especially shocking to visitors 
are the ancient, filthy toilets found everywhere—even in the better 
hotels and restaurants. 

It is a surprise to many tourists that most people in Ukraine 
are fully aware of their low living standards. There’s little or no 
bragging about sputniks, moon rockets or other much advertised 
Soviet achievements. The average Ukrainian is only interested in 
those earthly, personal possessions that make Man’s life worth 
living—material goods and freedom. And their knowledge of condi- 
tions in the West is amazing. The names of American cars, for 
example, are well known to many Ukrainians. But even more im- 
portant, much is known of the freedoms enjoyed by the people in 
the West. 

Signs of opposition to Kremlin rule are plentiful for any visitor 
who cares to observe, and some things are so obvious that even 
the most naive tourist can’t miss them. The love of all things from 
the Free World—the thirst for knowledge of life in the United 
States, the yearning for Western publications, the efforts of many 
youths to copy anything American, the pride in Ukrainian history. 

There are other and more important signs of the Ukrainian 
people’s resistance. Those visitors who will take the time to talk 
of important subjects to average Ukrainians—especially to the stu- 
dents—will quickly learn that nearly all of those who can under- 
stand any English listen to the “Voice of America” and the BBC. 
Although broadcasts in all native languages, including the Russian, 
are jammed, the USSR doesn’t interfere with those programs in 
English. And even many who don’t understand English listen to the 
jazz music. 

The inquisitive visitor, if he wishes to probe deeper, can learn 
even more. Below are just a few examples of the type of answers 
given to certain questions that I asked. 

When asked for his opinion of the revolt in Hungary, one young 
Ukrainian responded with his own question: “Did you know that 
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many Hungarian prisoners were freed from freight cars while being 
taken across Ukraine?” The “question” was, of course, his way of 
expressing his feelings. 

On one occasion I asked a youth in Kiev if he had any informa- 
tion about reports reaching the West of a revolt in the Czecho- 
slovakian-Ukrainian border area. I explained that we knew that two 
diplomats had been stopped at the frontier and told that it was 
closed. I also told him of unconfirmed reports of a revolt of such 
magnitude that it took two divisions of MVD troops to put it down. 
His answer astonished me. He shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“I don’t know if that report is true or not. But it’s possible.” It 
was an education to see the casual way in which he reacted to the 
possibility that military operations involving thousands of soldiers 
may have taken place recently in Ukraine. 


On another occasion an American friend asked a student—who 
had been talking to us quite freely—if he would be willing to take 
up arms and join in a revolt against the Kremlin. The young man 
was obviously frightened by the question, probably fearing that he 
had been placed in a compromising situation by agents-provocateurs. 
He glanced around, shaking his head, and after a long hesitation 
said slowly: ‘That is a very difficult question for me to answer.” 
A more direct answer than this can hardly be expected within the 
borders of a police state. 


The local communist authorities are, of course, completely aware 
of the dangers to them of contacts between alert visitors and 
Ukrainians. The Soviet secret police are everywhere. The problem 
of these agents to the tourist—and, to a much more serious extent, 
to the Ukrainian—was illustrated by a personal experience in Kiev. 
Outside a hotel, a large crowd had gathered around several Ameri- 
cans who were in discussion with some English-speaking Ukrainians. 
One young worker, interested in continuing the conversation, joined 
the tourists when they left the crowd, and was talking quite freely 
until a second Ukrainian joined the group. Although the newcomer 
acted quite friendly and bid the others to continue their conversa- 
tion, the worker was silent thereafter. He left at the first opportu- 
nity, and as soon as he had done so, the second Ukrainian lost all 
interest in the group and left also. 


A very good example of the thinking of local Communists— 
and confirmation of strong opposition to the regime—took place 
when an American visitor told an Intourist guide that he had met 
many in Kiev who had views that she had previously denied existed 
in Ukraine. In a fit of rage, the veins on her face bulging, she turned 
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and screamed: ‘Well, you found them didn’t you! Instead of looking 
at our wonderful construction, you spent your time talking to 
those people! Well, they are not really our people!” When the Ameri- 
rican asked quietly if she meant that they weren’t Soviet citizens, 
she hissed through twisted lips: “They are the enemies of the 
people!” 

During a discussion with a communist professor at the univer- 
sity, he was asked if it was possible for a Ukrainian opposed to the 
regime to get a public platform to express such views. The profes- 
sor blandly claimed that “of course he could,” but quickly added 
that he knew of no one in the past ten years who opposed policies 
of the regime. {Even Nikita Khrushchev admits to opposition more 
recently than that!) 

Another communist zealot, when asked why there were large 
statues of Lenin and Stalin everywhere, but no decent plumbing, 
replied: “Ideology is more important than material things.” 

The present legal status of Ukraine was the subject of a dis- 
cussion with a communist official, and his views indicated the So- 
viet desire to “eat their cake and have it too.” When he claimed 
that Ukraine was a completely independent nation, I asked why my 
visa had been issued by Moscow. He changed his story, and ex- 
plained that all of the republics in the USSR had voluntarily joined 
into one country—with full independence on domestic matters, but 
with foreign affairs handled jointly. Why then a separate Ukrain- 
ian delegation to the United Nations? He flushed and returned to 
the independent nation line, and claimed, contradicting his last 
statement, that Ukraine made its own foreign policy. Then why no 
Ukrainian embassies? He changed the subject. 

The overall impression of Ukraine to this visitor was one of 
drabness and sadness. 

But there is also hope. The people have not given up their 
yearning for freedom. Opposition to the regime is strong—especially 
among the young—and it is much more open than I had imagined. 

The frequently repeated theory that people who have lived 
from birth in a police state cannot know the meaning of freedom 
is a myth. It can be quickly exploded by any alert visitor to Ukraine. 





KHRUSHCHEV AND HIS CAPTIVES 


By Lev E. DOBRIANSKY 


When Khrushchev almost burst a blood vessel or two over the 
“Captive Nations Week” Resolution last July, the press organs of the 
world widely publicized the event, and people, generally, surmised 
that an extremely sensitive chord in the Russian Communist Em- 
pire was struck. About this they couldn’t have been more right and 
more acutely perceptive. Though it is little realized, the ramifica- 
tions of this Resolution extend into every conceivable area—the 
political, economic, psychological, cultural, scientific, religious, and 
diplomatic. Extensive captive resources of whatever type, parti- 
cularly including those in the Soviet Union, can hardly be heralded 
as a firm foundation for power and growth in any human situation. 
Khrushchev sensed this instantaneously last summer. But the story 
did not end there. As far as this writer knows, the press and 
analysts of the Soviet Union have completely overlooked the addi- 
tional painful cries of Nikita the Sanguine against this gnawing 
Resolution. In short, they have failed to take note of the real depth 
of psycho-political penetration achieved by the congressional passage 
of the Resolution. 

It is the aim of this article to cover this uncovered story since 
last July and also to interpret Khrushchev’s continued rantings 
against the Resolution in the light of most recent developments. It 
will, moreover, furnish some indication of the futural significance 
of the Resolution, now Public Law 86-90, especially in a promising 
and hot presidential year. This article is, in essence, a necessary 
sequel to an earlier one which described with considerable docu- 
mentation the origin, development, and effects of the Resolution.' 

In a way, the fact that the subsequent events pertaining to 
the Resolution have been overlooked suggests in itself the lack of 
appreciative understanding in this country of the content and mean- 
ing of this document. We seem to prefer to spend an inordinate 
amount of time and resources on economic, military and other 


1“The Captive Nations Week Resolution,” The Ukrainian Quarterly, Sep- 
tember, 1959, pp. 206-225. 
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comparisons between ourselves and the Soviet Union which, in most 
cases, rest on false conceptual premises anyway. Warnings of dif- 
ferent threats by Moscow are conjured up almost daily nowadays 
that the mounting development of a deep political neurosis in this 
country would certainly be no cause for wonderment. Present trends 
of confusion and exaggerated thought regarding the Soviet Union 
and its prodigious power were anticipated by this writer soon 
after the Mikoyan visit.* The acceleration of these trends was also 
foreseen prior to the arrival of Khrushchev.’ 

The extent to which naive thinking about Moscow’s fraudulent 
peace intentions has been pushed in many sections of our society 
is a measure of Khrushchev’s propaganda victory here. Ingenious 
remarks recorded daily by the high and the low about Nikita really 
wanting peace are clearly indicative of our defective understanding 
of the nature of the struggle. As the writer recently emphasized in 
an address to the tenth annual meeting of the All-American Con- 
ference to Combat Communism, “Khrushchev has so effectively ad- 
ministered tranquillizing cold war pills to major sectors of our so- 
ciety that an increasing number of Americans aren’t even aware of 
the great strides made by imperialist Moscow in this perilous phase 
of the permanent cold war.” * The marked incursions made by Mos- 
cow this year in Latin America, South Asia, and Africa are advances 
of the most serious import. Indeed, Khrushchev’s singular victory 
of exacting an invitation to this country has in itself produced con- 
fusion and doubt here; it has entrenched the power of Khrushchev 
with new airs of respectability and legitimacy. The freedom hopes 
of millions of patriots in Moscow’s empire have been scalded, while 
false impressions of Moscow’s inflated power have become more 
widespread among the newly independent nations. Scanning all of 
this, our most loyal allies situated about the periphery of the Rus- 
sian Communist Empire could not but become increasingly uneasy 
about our world leadership. This result of Khrushchev’s propaganda 
victory explains the reason for President Eisenhower’s decision to 
visit many of these areas. All of these developments form the back- 
drop for Khrushchev’s aim to extricate the one psycho-political 
thorn lodged deeply in his side—the “Captive Nations Week” Resolu- 
tion. 


2See “Post Mortems on Operation Mikoyan,” Congressional Record, June 
29, 1959, pp. A5583-A5585. 

3“The Khrushchev Invitation,” Congresional Record, September 14, 1959, 
pp. A8137-A8138. 

4+AP and Washington Sunday Star, “Economist Derides Red Peace Goals,” 
November 15, 1959. 
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NIKITA’S CAPTIVE SPECTER 


By all evidence, the cardinal objective of Khrushchev’s maneu- 
vers and protestations these past two years have been the rapid 
consolidation of Moscow’s empire and Western accommodation to it. 
This is essentially what he means by “peaceful coexistence” and 
“non-interference in the affairs of others.” The fraudulent issue of 
“communism versus capitalism” is his expedient propaganda de- 
flector, aimed to distract Western attention from the real issue 
between Russian imperialist slavery and freedom. In these respects, 
he has realized tremendous progress, but a specter has befalien him, 
like a “black cat” crossing his path of progress. Fraught with all 
sorts of possibilities, the specter of his captives haunts Khrushchev 
and the mirror of this specter was opportunely presented by our own 
Congress. 

After the July outburst, Khrushchev decided to crack this mir- 
ror further with certain observation in his so-called article in the 
Foreign Affairs periodical. His comments are quite illuminating. 
He writes: 


You disagree with us? Prove by facts that your system is superior and 
more efficacious, that it is capable of ensuring a higher degree of prosperity 
for the people than the socialist system, that under capitalism man can be 
happier than under socialism. It is impossible to prove this. I have no other 
explanation for the fact that talk of violently “rolling back’? Communism never 
ceases in the West. Not long ago the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives 
deemed it proper to pass a resolution calling for the “liberation” of the socialist 
countries allegedly enslaved by Communism and, moreover, of a number of 
union republics constituting part of the Soviet Union. The authors of the 
resolution call for the “liberation” of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan, and even 
a certain “Ural Area.” 

I would not be telling the full truth if I did not say that the adoption 
of this ill-starred resolution was regarded by the Soviet people as an act of 
provocation. Personally I agree with this appraisal. 

It would be interesting to see, incidentally, how the authors of this resolu- 
tion would have reacted if the parliament of Mexico, for instance, had passed 
a resolution demanding that Texas, Arizona, and California be “liberated from 
American slavery.” Apparently they have never pondered such a question, 
which is very regrettable. Sometimes comparisons help to understand the essence 
of a matter.5 


A concise, critical analysis of these passages is not at all 
difficult. In raising the points that he does, it is immediately evident 


5 Nikita S. Khrushchev, “On Peaceful Coexistence,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 38, No. 1, October 1959, pp. 6-7. 
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that Khrushchev is banking on the unfamiliarity of his American 
readers with the realities of the Soviet Union. First, the introductory 
sentences on socialism and capitalism could be easily dispensed with. 
As mentioned above, a point of argumentative deflection is intro- 
duced here with no real bearing on the issue troubling Khrushchev. 
A complete and thorough politico-economic comparison between the 
national economy of the USA and the empire economy of the USSR 
would lead to a day and night conclusion when it comes to the 
values of “efficacy,” “prosperity,” and “happiness.” Unfortunately, 
little work along these realistic lines has been done in this country. 
It should be noteworthy, nevertheless, for the reader that Khru- 
shchev has to inject the deflector before taking up the Resolution. 

The second point of critical interest is Khrushchev’s own mis- 
reading of the Resolution or, if he read it correctly, then his dis- 
honesty in the treatment of its contents. The Resolution specifically 
refers to enslavement by Russian Communist aggression, not by the 
vague and meaningless concept of Communism. By this honest 
specification the Resolution is grounded in historical fact, not in 
philosophical vaguery. Moreover, as concerns the liberation of the 
captive non-Russian nations in the USSR, nowhere does the Reso- 
lution contain any specification of “Kazakhstan, Turkmenistan and 
even a certain ‘Ural Area.’ ”’ It does specify the Turkestan nation and 
Idel-Ural which consists of the Tatars, Bashkirs and other non- 
Russian peoples between the Volga and the Urals. As shown in the 
writer’s previous article on the Resolution, it was the realistic in- 
clusion of the captive non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union that 
really caused the Khrushchev explosion in July.° In his article 
Khrushchev attempts a literary derogation of this most vital and 
basic point of the Resolution. 

About his telling “the full truth,” whereby the mythical “Soviet 
people” regarded the Resolution as an “act of provocation,” the 
informed reader couldn’t even extract an eighth of a truth. The 
note of Khrushchev’s humble personal agreement with this imagined 
concensus is enough to suggest his typical approach toward any 
truth. But what is most significant in these passages is Khru- 
shchev’s use of a spurious argument that is characteristically ex- 
ploited by anti-communist Russian emigres and their unwary Ameri- 
can friends in the hope of maintaining the territorial integrity of 
the basic Russian empire. His implied comparison between Texas, 
Arizona, and California and comparable areas in the USSR is, ex- 
cept for geography, a speciosity which has hoodwinked many Ameri- 


6 Ibid., p. 220. 
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cans. They are no more validly comparable than are the economies 
of the U.S. and the USSR. 

During Khrushchev’s visit here an attempt was made to chal- 
lenge him on this misleading point.’ In fact, at the tea arranged 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the following question 
was posed by Senator Dirksen of Illinois: 


In your article in Foreign Affairs, you mistakenly compare Texas, Arizona, 
and California with certain non-Russian nations in the USSR. Would you be 
willing to stage, under U.N. auspices and control, free voting conditions to 
determine whether the natives of Lithuania, Ukraine, and the Caucasian states 
want to remain in the USSR or be independent states and whether the residents 
of comparable Arizona, Texas, and California want to remain in the USA or 
be completely independent states? Let’s compete in ideas and action.’ 


Following the tea meeting, Senator Dirksen stated to the press 
that on this and numerous other questions “Khrushchev took a 
Fifth Amendment stand.’ Indeed, in the very first phase of his 
visit Khrushchev showed quite plainly that he was not interested in 
any free intellectual exchange of ideas. Those who opposed his visit 
had the foresight to warn of this at the time the invitation was 
extended. 

At the third session of the USSR Supreme Soviet, held on 
October 31, Khrushchev once again saw fit to tear into the “Captive 
Nations Week”’ Resolution. On this point, the official text of his report 
to this captive audience reads as follows: 


Now times have changed. Even some of the most active exponents of 
the “positions of strength” policy see its futility. Only the most belligerent 
Western politicians cannot make up their mind to discard the old formula. 
In some places one still hears reverberations of the past. Take, for instance, 
the much-to-be-regretted decision of the American Congress to hold the so- 
called “Captive Nations Week’ and to pray for their liberation. In this case 
words other than “rolling back” were used, but the gist remained the same, 
the same appeal for interference in other peoples’ affairs. 

So you will see from the policy of “rolling back” they have switched to 
praying to the Lord. What can it lead to? If the Western leaders pray to God 
to “liberate” the peoples of the socialist countries, and we, in turn, pray that 
He should liberate their peoples from capitalist rule, we shall thus put God 
in a quandary. What decision should He make, after all? 


7 See “A Comment on the Khrushchev Visit,’’ Congressional Record, Sep- 
tember 18, 1959, p. A8328. 

8 See for other questions “Khrushchev Denies That Non-Russian Repubilcs 
Are Independent...,” The Ukrainian Bulletin, Oct. 1-15, 1959, p. 6. 

9“N. S. Khrushchev’s Report to Supreme Soviet,’”’ Embassy of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Nov. 2, 1959, pp. 1-2. 
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Here, too, the cardinal objective sought by Khrushchev in the 
immediate period ahead is evident again. His quasi-cynical remarks 
about prayers and God do not conceal his sustained concern about 
“interference in other people’s affairs.” Such self-insuring inter- 
ference on our part is in reality, of course, one directed at the wide- 
spread Russian interference in and domination of all the captive 
non-Russian nations. In brief, Khrushchev singles out again the 
Resolution and in the abiding hope that “Now times have changed” 
holds out for us not to interfere with his colonial interference with 
the lives of the captive peoples. His victory in this fundamental 
regard would exceed in value all the military might he has now or 
will have in the future. 


NIKITA WOULD BuRY THE RESOLUTION 


On the basis of all evidence provided here and in the previous 
article there can be no doubt that the passage of the Resolution by 
Congress put an uncomfortable crimp in Moscow’s cold war opera- 
tions. A careful reading of Khrushchev’s quoted utterances and 
statements on the subject shows an anxiety to bury the Resolution 
as quickly as possible. For his liking it would be just the last breath 
of the past, a document firmly buried under heaps of slogans declar- 
ing “peace and friendship.” The reality he refuses to face is that 
there are too many Americans who know that the traditional Rus- 
sian political slogan of peace and friendship has for centuries been 
used to seduce neighboring non-Russian nations into captivity. There 
are others who, perhaps depending more on sound logic than 
historical fact, are aware that in whatever sphere of human exist- 
ence, peace and friendship are the consequent conditions of justice 
and freedom, not their cause. The condition of harmony necessarily 
implied by peace and friendship is logically predicated on the real 
prevalence of justice and freedom; and these requisite conditions 
do not prevail in the Russian Communist Empire. These things are 
known by countless Americans and, despite Khrushchev’s wishes, 
will continue to be forcefully expressed in this country. 

However, there are certain realities we must face if we are 
to thwart Khrushchev’s plans to bury the Resolution. The passage 
of the measure last summer disclosed two indisputable facts: one, 
the acute sensitivity of Moscow about the weakest and yet most 
vital nerve in its empire and, two, the complete lack of understanding 
in many sections of our nation with regard to the content and 
significance of the Resolution. Khrushchev’s denunciations of the 
Resolution last July, again in August, and once again in October 
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clearly demonstrate how deeply it penetrated Moscow’s cold war 
armor. Almost needless to repeat, he fears this Resolution more than 
anything else on the politico-psychological front. The chief reason 
for this is that the law symbolizes enormous and even decisive cold 
war possibilities. 

A point that cannot be too often repeated is that by this 
Resolution our Government has taken, for the first time, official 
cognizance of the majority of captive non-Russian nations, namely 
those held in bondage within the Soviet Union itself. Without the 
captive Baltic nations, White Ruthenia, Ukraine, the Caucasian na- 
tions, Turkestan and others mentioned in the Resolution, Russia with 
its 100 million population and its own resources, could scarcely be call- 
ed, as the Moscow propaganda machine now does, “‘the greatest power 
in the world.” It would be no more comparable in power to the 
United States than a reunited Germany would be. From a cold war 
viewpoint, the development of this inherent weakness is the synthetic 
state known as the Soviet Union would seriously deflate all the 
bluster, bluff, and sham of Moscow’s supposed economic prowess, 
military might, scientific achievements, and cultural attainments. 
Parasitic growth on the basis of captive resources is not exactly 
alluring in propaganda or otherwise. Khrushchev apparently has the 
vision to see this; most of us, unfortunately, do not. 


Our lack of vision was amply shown last summer. As a matter 
of fact, the international stir created by the Resolution crystallized 
the low level of our understanding about the Soviet Union and its 
ersatz political character. In one instance the writer was impelled to 
take to critical task a grossly unbalanced editorial in one of our 
leading newspapers.’® At the time, many reporters, writers and 
analysts inquired to know where Turkestan or White Ruthenia is 
located. Some wrote as though the minority captive nations in Cen- 
tral Europe were the only nations listed in the Resolution. But what 
can one expect when on the highest levels of our Government the 
USSR is referred to as “the Soviet nation” and the different nations 
within the Soviet Union are arbitralily and somewhat insularly 
called “the Soviet people” or “the Soviets.” Aside from the historical 
and demographic untruths of these usages, the very suggestion of 
a united, integrated, and monolithic power in the USSR is not even 
intelligent from a cold war viewpoint. Moscow couldn’t have some- 
thing better if it were made to order. 


10 See “Author of Captive Nations Week Resolution a Virginian,” Con- 
gressional Record, September 14, 1959, pp. A8121-A8123. 
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Furthermore, in terms of the Resolution and the wealth of 
evidence underlying it, our many economic, military, scientific and 
other comparisons between the USSR and the U.S.A. are drawn on 
false premises. The writer demonstrated this for the military in 
an article on “Basic Misconceptions in U.S. Military Thought On 
the USSR.” '' The same criticism applies to our unrealistic economic 
comparisons. It doesn’t even make elementary sense in scientific 
identification and description to speak of a GNP for the Soviet 
Union where both objective reality and legal structure clearly un- 
derwrite a multi-national arrangement. Moreover, the USSR, in es- 
sence an empire within an empire, is not at all qualitatively com- 
parable to the United States which is a nation-state. The Resolution 
suggests all this and far more. The development of these real im- 
plications can pose a tremendous challenge to Moscow, testing quite 
peaceably numerous professions of the Russian propagandists. 
Khrushchev actually fears such a test and virtually paralyzes some 
of us with his coexistence or co-destruction propaganda, while at 
the same time his cold war activities continue undiminished in 
every quarter of the globe. Worked within a pattern of calculating 
strategy and tactics, these activities include every conceivable in- 
strument—political, diplomatic, economic, psychological, cultural, 
scientific, and military. One cannot begin to evaluate the breadth 
and depth of these activities unless his intellectual approach to 
Moscow’s total activity is an integralist and holistic one. A grasp 
of the total war being flung upon us is impossible also without a 
working concept of cold war, which this writer defines as a twilight 
condition of neither real peace nor hot war, where all the basic 
elements of a hot war—predatory design, aggressive strategy, 
tactics, and techniques—are present, except for open military combat 
between states. In short, as long practiced by imperialist Russia, 
a cold war is the very soul and spirit of a hot war witht he massive 
body of military conflict in secondary reserve. 


THE PERMANENT RUSSIAN COLD WAR AND THE RESOLUTION 


Moscow has reaped impressive cold war successes this past 
year. Among the most outstanding is the increasing and undis- 
criminating acceptance of the Muscovite notion of peaceful co- 
existence. Bamboozled by Russian propaganda on the supposed ex- 
clusive alternatives of coexistence or co-destruction, many voices 
in our nation have clearly warmed up to this essentially cold war 


11 Congressional Record, July 2, 1959, pp. A5760-A5762. 
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notion. The irony of the current situation is that if we are not to 
be cornered into a hot war, we must face up to the realities of 
Russia’s permanent cold war. Historically, an unparalleled empire 
was built over five centuries by established cold war techniques. 
The Russian Communist Empire bases its forward pressures on the 
selfsame techniques.’* 

A sound theoretical basis for necessary cold war gaming is 
provided in the “Captive Nations Week” Resolution. With an indis- 
pensable apparatus, such as a Freedom Commission, the possibilities 
suggested by the Resolution could be developed peaceably and with 
decisive intent. The second observance of the Week next July should 
be exceedingly ripe for a sober realization of these needs. We cannot 
stress too strongly that the captive nations throughout the empire, 
and particularly in the Soviet Union, constitute our most formidable 
weapon in the period of mutual deterrence.’* Prayerful observances 
during the second anniversary of the Resolution should occasion 
such sober thought and reflection throughout the nation. 


12“Author of Captive Nations’ Week Resolution Points Way to Defeat 
Russian Cold War Strategy and Tactics,” Congresional Record, September 4, 
1959, pp. A7753-A7755. 

13“An Address on the Vulnerabilities of Russian Communism...,” Con- 
gresional Record, September 15, 1959, pp. A8253-A8255. 





HOW TO MEET THE COMMUNIST “CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE” OFFENSIVE 


By HANS DE WEERD 


There can be no doubt that the countries and international or- 
ganizations of communism are becoming increasingly active on the 
front of Kultura. Since the world-common fear of nuclear global 
war has shifted the conflict between communism and democracy 
primarily to the field of the human soul (which, according to the 
Soviet Russian “dialectical materialist,” Suslov, has become “the 
principal battlefield”), the Russians are perfecting their methods 
of psychological warfare. The field of culture being one of the 
principal sectors of the human mind, it is not surprising that 
Kultura is being given very special attention in the big agitprop- 
centers of Moscow, Prague, Vienna, and Peiping. 


The new tactical line of world communism for cultural infiltra- 
tion shows the following characteristics: 


(1) Whereas friendship societies with the USSR and the other 
nations of the Red Russian-Chinese orbit used to exist outside that 
orbit only, without counterparts in the communist countries them- 
selves, in the past two years or so scores of friendship societies 
have sprung up in the communist countries themselves, covering 
both the North Atlantic West and the nations of the Latin-Ameri- 
can-Afro-Asian peoples’ zone; 


(2) The twelve international front organizations of world com- 
munism are stepping up their activities, in the cultural sector, 
especially the World Peace Council, which has introduced about a 
dozen international cultural commemoration days, each one to be 
observed simultaneously by its followers all over the globe; 


(3) International communist propaganda in the cultural field 
is being “regionalized” (Europe, Latin America, the Arab world, 
etc.), with much use being made of former or traditional bi-national 
and bi-area relations (Poland-France, Italians with the Mediter- 
ranean and Arab area, Soviet Zone-Germans with Arab Western 


Asia, etc.); 
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(4) Non-Russian republics of the Soviet Union and satellite 
“people’s democracies” are being assigned special tasks (for instance, 
predominantly Moslem Albania with regard to the Arab world; 
Tadzhikistan for Iran, etc.) ; 

(5) In a sort of laicization process, non-party members and 
non-intellectuals now have the chance to participate in international 
cultural agitprop (among the 78 board members of the recently 
founded “Soviet Union-Netherlands Society” are a woman worker 
of a sugar factory and a wine-grower) ; 

(6) Scientific research and training, political propaganda and 
cultural contacts are becoming closely intertwined (Soviet Russia’s 
Potechin, who is in charge of African research and who visited some 
of the newly-independent African countries with a political assign- 
ment, was made president of the recently founded “Soviet-African 
Friendship Society’’) ; 

(7) All cultural propaganda for communism is directed from 
Moscow, which not only rules the “front organizations” but has 
found a successor body to replace the old VOKS. 

For those familiar with the deep-rootedness of Soviet com- 
munism in the age-old tradition of the Muscovite system of im- 
perialism and despotism, the development pictured above cannot be 
a surprise. A certain Dr. Karl Marx pointed out the fact that it is 
precisely the never-changing character of this Muscovite system 
which allows constant modification and change of its tactical 
methods. 

In this way, centralized work for lasting goals can easily be 
effectuated by moves in both the politico-social and the spiritual- 
cultural fields, moves which are conducted in careful adaptation to 
the conditions of the time and place in question. In still another 
respect, too, the present cultural “line” of world communism fits 
exactly into the latter’s true character. Deeply embedded in and 
driven by arch-reactionary Russian messianism, Soviet communism 
in its fight “to change the world” is compelled to do two things. 
One, it has to make use of the dynamic forces of history (in our 
century, the comparatively peaceful, but permanent and world-wide 
real revolution called democracy, a steadily self-emancipating move- 
ment of which the increasing longing of nations to get better 
acquainted with one another—including those of the Russian-Chinese 
orbit—is an integral part). Two, in order to prevent the “permanent 
world revolution” of democracy reaching its real aim—democracy, 
self-decision of men and nations, Soviet communism has to canalize 
and falsify those dynamic (basically democratic) forces toward 
Russian, c.q. Russian-Chinese hegemony. How to make use of the 
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Furthermore, in terms of the Resolution and the wealth of 
evidence underlying it, our many economic, military, scientific and 
other comparisons between the USSR and the U.S.A. are drawn on 
false premises. The writer demonstrated this for the military in 
an article on “Basic Misconceptions in U.S. Military Thought On 
the USSR." '' The same criticiam applies to our unrealistic economic 
comparisons, It doesn't even make elementary sense in scientific 
identification and description to speak of a GNP for the Soviet 
Union where both objective reality and legal structure clearly un- 
derwrite a multi-national arrangement. Moreover, the USSR, in es- 
sence an empire within an empire, is not at all qualitatively com- 
parable to the United States which is a nation-state. The Resolution 
suggests all this and far more. The development of these real im- 
plications can pose a tremendous challenge to Moscow, testing quite 
peaceably numerous professions of the Russian propagandists. 
Khrushchev actually fears such a test and virtually paralyzes some 
of us with his coexistence or co-destruction propaganda, while at 
the same time his cold war activities continue undiminished in 
every quarter of the globe. Worked within a pattern of calculating 
strategy and tactics, these activities include every conceivable in- 
strument—political, diplomatic, economic, psychological, cultural, 
scientific, and military. One cannot begin to evaluate the breadth 
and depth of these activities unless his intellectual approach to 
Moscow’s total activity is an integralist and holistic one. A grasp 
of the total war being flung upon us is impossible also without a 
working concept of cold war, which this writer defines as a twilight 
condition of neither real peace nor hot war, where all the basic 
elements of a hot war—predatory design, aggressive strategy, 
tactics, and techniques—are present, except for open military combat 
between states. In short, as long practiced by imperialist Russia, 
a cold war is the very soul and spirit of a hot war witht he massive 
body of military conflict in secondary reserve. 


THE PERMANENT RUSSIAN COLD WAR AND THE RESOLUTION 


Moscow has reaped impressive cold war successes this past 
year. Among the most outstanding is the increasing and undis- 
criminating acceptance of the Muscovite notion of peaceful co- 
existence. Bamboozled by Russian propaganda on the supposed ex- 
clusive alternatives of coexistence or co-destruction, many voices 
in our nation have clearly warmed up to this essentially cold war 


11 Congressional Record, July 2, 1959, pp. A5760-A5762. 
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notion. The irony of the current situation is that if we are not to 
be cornered into a hot war, we must face up to the realities of 
Russia's permanent cold war. Historically, an unparalleled empire 
was built over five centuries by established cold war techniques. 
The Russian Communist Empire bases its forward pressures on the 
selfaame techniques. ' 

A sound theoretical basis for necessary cold war gaming is 
provided in the “Captive Nations Week" Resolution. With an indis- 
pensable apparatus, such as a Freedom Commission, the possibilities 
suggested by the Resolution could be developed peaceably and with 
decisive intent. The second observance of the Week next July should 
be exceedingly ripe for a sober realization of these needs. We cannot 
stress too strongly that the captive nations throughout the empire, 
and particularly in the Soviet Union, constitute our most formidable 
weapon in the period of mutual deterrence.’ Prayerful observances 
during the second anniversary of the Resolution should occasion 
such sober thought and reflection throughout the nation. 


12“Author of Captive Nations’ Week Resolution Points Way to Defeat 
Russian Cold War Strategy and Tactics,” Congresional Record, September 4, 
1959, pp. A7753-A7755. 

13“An Address on the Vulnerabilities of Russian Communism...,” Con- 
gresional Record, September 15, 1959, pp. A8253-A8255. 
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There can be no doubt that the countries and international or- 
ganizations of communism are becoming increasingly active on the 
front of Kultura. Since the world-common fear of nuclear global 
war has shifted the conflict between communism and democracy 
primarily to the field of the human soul (which, according to the 
Soviet Russian “dialectical materialist,” Suslov, has become “the 
principal battlefield’), the Russians are perfecting their methods 
of psychological warfare. The field of culture being one of the 
principal sectors of the human mind, it is not surprising that 
Kultura is being given very special attention in the big agitprop- 
centers of Moscow, Prague, Vienna, and Peiping. 

The new tactical line of world communism for cultural infiltra- 
tion shows the following characteristics: 


(1) Whereas friendship societies with the USSR and the other 
nations of the Red Russian-Chinese orbit used to exist outside that 
orbit only, without counterparts in the communist countries them- 
selves, in the past two years or so scores of friendship societies 
have sprung up in the communist countries themselves, covering 
both the North Atlantic West and the nations of the Latin-Ameri- 
can-Afro-Asian peoples’ zone; 


(2) The twelve international front organizations of world com- 
munism are stepping up their activities, in the cultural sector, 
especially the World Peace Council, which has introduced about a 
dozen international cultural commemoration days, each one to be 
observed simultaneously by its followers all over the globe; 


(3) International communist propaganda in the cultural field 
is being “regionalized” (Europe, Latin America, the Arab world, 
etc.), with much use being made of former or traditional bi-national 
and bi-area relations (Poland-France, Italians with the Mediter- 
ranean and Arab area, Soviet Zone-Germans with Arab Western 
Asia, etc.) ; 
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(4) Non-Russian republics of the Soviet Union and satellite 
“‘people’s democracies” are being assigned special tasks (for instance, 
predominantly Moslem Albania with regard to the Arab world; 
Tadzhikistan for Iran, etc.) ; 

(5) In a sort of laicization process, non-party members and 
non-intellectuals now have the chance to participate in international 
cultural agitprop (among the 78 board members of the recently 
founded “Soviet Union-Netherlands Society” are a woman worker 
of a sugar factory and a wine-grower) ; 

(6) Scientific research and training, political propaganda and 
cultural contacts are becoming closely intertwined (Soviet Russia’s 
Potechin, who is in charge of African research and who visited some 
of the newly-independent African countries with a political assign- 
ment, was made president of the recently founded “Soviet-African 
Friendship Society” ) ; 

(7) All cultural propaganda for communism is directed from 
Moscow, which not only rules the “front organizations” but has 
found a successor body to replace the old VOKS. 

For those familiar with the deep-rootedness of Soviet com- 
munism in the age-old tradition of the Muscovite system of im- 
perialism and despotism, the development pictured above cannot be 
a surprise. A certain Dr. Karl Marx pointed out the fact that it is 
precisely the never-changing character of this Muscovite system 
which allows constant modification and change of its tactical 
methods. 

In this way, centralized work for lasting goals can easily be 
effectuated by moves in both the politico-social and the spiritual- 
cultural fields, moves which are conducted in careful adaptation to 
the conditions of the time and place in question. In still another 
respect, too, the present cultural “line” of world communism fits 
exactly into the latter’s true character. Deeply embedded in and 
driven by arch-reactionary Russian messianism, Soviet communism 
in its fight “to change the world” is compelled to do two things. 
One, it has to make use of the dynamic forces of history (in our 
century, the comparatively peaceful, but permanent and world-wide 
real revolution called democracy, a steadily self-emancipating move- 
ment of which the increasing longing of nations to get better 
acquainted with one another—including those of the Russian-Chinese 
orbit—is an integral part). Two, in order to prevent the “permanent 
world revolution” of democracy reaching its real aim—democracy, 
self-decision of men and nations, Soviet communism has to canalize 
and falsify those dynamic (basically democratic) forces toward 
Russian, c.q. Russian-Chinese hegemony. How to make use of the 
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progressive, democratic longing for international cultural exchange 
between all nations for the reactionary Russian communist hegem- 
onic purposes is—for Moscow—the problem of Kultura Agitprop. 

For those nations trying to defend freedom, that is, to actuate 
the potential dynamics of freedom by constructively fighting the 
dynamics of un-freedom at home and as embodied by the Russian- 
Chinese colonialists abroad, the problem is: how to mobilize the 
desire of the communist-ruled and of the non-communist nations to 
know each other better for the sake of democratic progress (thereby 
preventing Moscow and Company from perverting such desire toward 
reactionary “communist” hegemonic purposes). 

The question is certainly not one of cultural exchange or no, 
as the world grows smaller and more emancipated every passing 
day through the modern means of mass communication and mass 
education. All the great democracies of the West, including Western 
Germany, have some kind of cultural exchange agreement with 
the Soviet Union, and extension of these agreements is under way. 
The chief thing is not to let the Communists monopolize the supply- 
ing of information on the history and culture of the nations they 
are oppressing and not to let Communists in the democratic coun- 
tries serve as the principal informants to communist-ruled nations 
on conditions outside the Russian-Chinese orbit. 

Why should we fear to hear Ukrainian music performed by 
Soviet Ukrainians, to read Soviet archeologist Tolstov’s findings in 
age-old Chorezm, to see a film like “The Forty-First” from Russia 
or like “Hazen and Camilla’ from the Kazakhs of Chinese East- 
Turkestan? Simply because of their strong communist propaganda 
admixture. If we cannot combat communist propaganda at home, 
we shall never be able to combat communism in the Russian-Chinese 
orbit. 

Now, how to set up a democratic exchange of culture between 
all nations of the world, including the Russians and Chinese and 
the nations oppressed by them? The following recipe is suggested: 

Democracy instead of communism in the field of cultural ex- 
change can be brought about in the very same way communism in 
the field of cultural exchange is brought about: by creating special 
organizations led by qualified people dedicated to the cause. 

The governments of the democracies are trying to keep com- 
munist propaganda out of the cultural exchange, but cultural ex- 
change is not primarily a matter of governmental activity. In com- 
munist-ruled countries, it is to be noted, the friendship-societies are 
created by the governments and in democratic countries the com- 
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munist-sponsored friendship organizations are created by the fifth 
columns of the communist governments. In some countries the only 
organizations existing for cultural exchange and friendship with the 
nations of the Russian-Chinese bloc are the communist ones. Non 
and even anti-communists, eager to learn more about the nations 
of the Red bloc, feel more or less compelled to join communist front 
societies. In one case a democratic Western government made it a 
condition when concluding a cultural exchange agreement with the 
Soviet Union that in that government’s country no communist or- 
ganization was to act as a counterpart of the friendship society 
with that country recently founded in the Soviet Union. One can 
imagine Moscow’s reaction to this special clause. But whether com- 
munist “friendship” societies exist or not, the founding, expansion 
and coordination of democratic friendship societies for cultural ex- 
change is of the foremost importance. 


Every free democratic country has to have cultural societies 
for friendship with as many nations of the world as possible. Those 
societies must comprise both citizens of the democratic country and 
members of the partner-nation (note the difference: citizens and 
members; for instance, an American-Ukrainian friendship society 
should not only consist of Americans and Ukrainians who are U.S. 
citizens). They have to be entirely cultural, and hence apolitical, 
yet a firm stand on democracy is necessary (which includes self- 
decision of nations, of course). They have to steer clear of party 
politics (both domestic and the emigre variety) and of confessional 
and religious differences. They have to be independent of govern- 
ment policies in order to be bodies of free citizens, independent, 
autonomous, free—and fruitful. 


Of vital importance is that these cultural exchange societies 
not only cover the countries of the West and of the Russian-Chinese 
orbit but also the Latin American-Afro-Asian development-coun- 
tries’ zone. A democratic, say, Ghana-Ukrainian society has to exist 
before the Russians found something of the kind, an American- 
Somali society should precede the Somali department of the Soviet- 
African friendship society. 

Another very important means to meet the communist world- 
wide centralized way of working is the democratic coordination of 
all those friendship organizations both horizontally and vertically. 
This will multiply their possibilities. In every country all truly 
democratic friendship societies, be they with Ukraine, Turkistan, 
Congo, Thailand, Eire or Venezuela, have to cooperate as closely as 
possible. This should also hold on a continental basis (Eurasia, 
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Africa, Panamerica and Australia-New Zealand) as well as on an 
intercontinental level. 


Let us take a practical example. When the American-Idel- 
Ural-Tatar Friendship Society attends a performance given by the 
American-Algerian Society, Idel-Ural-Tatars and Algerians and their 
American friends easily discover the world-wide character of the 
fight of nations for self-determination, its common democratic 
character and the forces trying to halt the march of freedom. The 
Idel-Ural-Tatars can be expected to inform the Algerians of the 
Soviet Russian policy in Moslem countries like their own, etc. 


When societies and their elite also have regular contact on a 
local basis, they can influence the press to write articles in true 
democratic fashion. People with influence can push the cause of 
fellow-nationalities whose representatives they have met at inter- 
friendship-society meetings when dealing with dailies, periodicals, 
radio and TV managers, local authorities, scientific institutes, and 
so on. Multi-national democratic pressure groups for freedom at 
every level (local, provincial, federal, state, nation, nations-group, 
continental, etc.) can spring from the cooperation of friendship so- 
cieties. The intellectual, cultural and political horizons of intel- 


lectual and artistic leaders of the societies, of the societies’ mem- 
bers and of the visitors at their performances cannot but be broad- 
ened. 


Years ago the writer, becoming interested in one particular na- 
tion of the Soviet Union, shortly gained friends in most of the na- 
tions of the Union. He soon discovered similar problems in the 
Chinese empire and in other zones of the world. It all came about 
because some people originally drew his attention to that one So- 
viet-ruled nation. 

Another thing these bi-national friendship societies can do is 
to contact every member of the object-nation, newcomers for in- 
stance. (In one West European country many former citizens of 
the Soviet Union who had turned their backs on that country’s 
regime in 1945, were lured back to the communist fold by com- 
munist-sponsored cultural societies simply because there are no 
democratic friendship societies to introduce them to old and new 
democratic compatriots in their host-country.) Active democratic 
friendship societies could immediately give human warmth and 
spiritual and material food to every newcomer, be he Ethiopian, 
North-Caucasian, Cuban or Norwegian, and so prevent his falling 
into dangerous hands. 
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The now often-frustrated cultural and intellectual abilities of 
exiles could be fully utilized in the friendship societies through 
their mutual contact and their common action. Both they and the 
natives of the respective countries would draw fresh intellectual, 
cultural and politico-social inspiration for new thoughts and action 
from the richness and variety of the world’s many nations, and 
they would do so in a democratic way. 


Another important consideration is what Lenin and Stalin called 
the “cadres.” Both research and education on the history, culture, 
economy, etc., of all foreign countries have to be improved greatly 
and as soon as possible. Something is being done in this regard in 
several countries, but it remains far too little. To flourish, friendship 
societies must be “talent-scouts,” and they should be able to provide 
many a valuable recommendation when, say, a university seeks 
people for teaching or studying some foreign language. The special- 
ized information the societies’ libraries and archives would collect 
could serve many useful purposes. Tourist groups visiting Russian- 
Chinese orbit countries would then tend to be too well-informed 
and too well trained in freedom-loving activities to be taken in by 
the Communists. On the contrary, they would open many eyes behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. If the communist governments should 
bar them, the democratic governments could protest, armed with 
publications brought forth by the friendship societies and their 
press officers. Similar action ought to be undertaken with regard 
to every Soviet or Soviet-directed endeavor to falsify or hamper true 
cultural exchange. 


The experience gained by democrats at the Seventh (commu- 
nist) World Youth Festival in Vienna in 1959 showed that we can 
send trained Communists home pondering our words only when we 
know as much as or more than they do about the subjects discussed. 
As soon as people realize that one does take an active interest in 
their country and really knows something about it, and feel that 
he is sincere and all-sided in his fight for freedom, they are prepared 
to listen. This, of course, does not only hold for Communists. 


Another useful experience—already seen—is the nervousness 
of the Soviet press on such activities as the celebration of Ukrain- 
ian independence day by both Ukrainians and non-Ukrainians 
abroad, manifestations like “Captive Nations Week Resolution,” and 
the like. The communist press simply has to write about them, and 
the readers of that press have become experienced in reading between 
the lines. If a never-ending series of such commemoration days, joint 
manifestations, etc., is undertaken by free democratic citizens, the 
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captive nations will see that they have millions of real friends in 
the free world, friends who love those nations, know them and 
their problems past and present and who are willing to do something 
about them. For the recently-independent nations of Asia and Africa 
the same principle obtains. 

Then the Red Russians and Chinese could no longer pose as 
the sole or even best friends of the nations they have already 
brought or want to bring under their domination. 

It was through the failure of the “bourgeoisie” that Lenin was 
able to pervert the still unfinished revolution of the Russian people 
for more freedom and bread and of the non-Russian nations for 
liberation from the Russians. And similar failure enabled Mao to 
do the same with the also still unfinished Chinese revolution and 
with that of the Chinese empire’s non-Chinese nations (Mongols, 
East Turkestani, etc.). It will be by the failure of the bourgeoisie 
that the Red Russians and Chinese will succeed in also undermining 
the basically democratic revolution of the Afro-Asian-Latin Ameri- 
can peoples’ zone towards their own reactionary imperialist and 
despotic counter-revolution. And it will also be through the failure 
of the bourgeoisie that they will exploit the growing and genuine 
desire for all nations to get to know each other better. This desire 
is—as already stated—an integral part of the neat democratic world 
revolution of our century, just as the fight for the freedom of 
Ukraine, of Indonesia, of Tibet or of Cuba is part of this global 
movement for democracy against the schemes of the Red Czars of 
Russia and the Red Han-Emperors of China and their so-called 
“communist revolution,” which in fact is nothing but a reaction 
against the forces of freedom in their own countries and abroad. 
And let us not forget that in our atomic age conflicts must mainly 
be fought by the “arms of the mind” and that the culture of the 
world’s nations, including that of the Russian-Chinese orbit, is far 
too important and valuable to be exploited by communist apparat- 
chiki. 

Lively cultural activities, practically linked with democratic 
action in general, will help disperse those feelings of frustration 
which Russian messianism (itself an “advanced” product of frustra- 
tion feelings) likes to exploit. “Man does not live by bread alone” 
—the “cold” psychological war shows us the truth of this old saw 
again. There is very much at stake in the field of “cultural exchange.” 





THE QUEST OF THE RAINBOW 


By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


An ancient and widespread superstition promises a future of 
happiness and success to any person or group that can after long 
wanderings find the pot of gold that lies open to view at the distant 
end of the rainbow. The glorious future that awaits him there will 
be well worth the difficulties and the hardships that he will find 
on the way and it is with such a chimerical hope that the leaders 
of the free world have spent almost the whole of 1959 and at the 
end of it, they must draw upon their store of hope and idealism to 
find any signs that they are nearer to that pot of gold. Yet they 
have been helped in this because Nikita Khrushchev has cynically 
dubbed their endeavors “the spirit of Camp David” and has en- 
couraged them to believe that they are on their way. 

What do they expect to find? Those high hopes with which 
World War II ended have long since been cast into the discard or 
postponed to the Greek Kalends, a polite term for an indefinite 
postponement. Now the leaders of the West almost openly announce 
that they will be satisfied with a reduction in tensions between the 
East and the West. That implies that they wish some solution that 
will remove the fear of a sudden atomic attack and they hope that 
the passage of time will almost automatically work to give some 
measure of human dignity and freedom to the population behind 
the Iron Curtain. It reduces the pot of gold to a group of pious 
wishes and little more. 


Perhaps in his own way Nikita Khrushchev also is seeking his 
pot of gold but that contains something more tangible. It is the 
domination of the world and the recognition of the Communist 
Party with its Kremlin leadership as the controlling force of the 
history of the future. Has he too made any gains toward his goal 
in 1959? 

It has been a year of travel for statesmen of the highest rank. 
President Eisenhower has been in Europe, Queen Elizabeth in the 
New World; Vice President Nixon has gone to Moscow. Nikita 
Khrushchev has visited the United States and Red China. The year 
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will end with another long tour of President Eisenhower to Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with a meeting of the Western leaders in Paris 
and no one knows whether or not Khrushchev will pay more visits 
outside of the USSR. If milage covered would shorten the distance 
to the pot of gold, it would long since have been reached by some 
statesman. 

It has been a year of conferences. There have been the meetings 
of foreign ministers in Geneva. There is still going on the apparently 
endless conference on control of atomic arms at Geneva. There have 
been countless resolutions introduced at the United Nations and 
these have been discussed and commented upon by all the represen- 
tatives of all the nations. 

It has been a year when the travelling of private citizens has 
been on the same grandiose scale. There is scarcely an aspirant for 
the American Presidency in 1960 who has not interviewed Khru- 
shchev and listened to his remarks on coexistence and formulated 
some theory about them. Yet all this has not led nearer to the goal 
and to serious “negotiation,” the ostensible means of approach. 


At the present time and during the prolonged discussions and 
visiting, only one point has emerged clearly on which the two sides 
can agree—the disinclination of both sides to have an atomic war 
with the wide devastation that it would cause. This might seem 
to make an agreement on this point possible but the differences in 
the motives and goals of the two sides are so contradictory that 
no real progress has been made in the Geneva negotiations. The 
Kremlin wants to avoid the devastation because it hopes to profit 
by the defeat of the West and a West devastated by atomic bombs 
would be scanty booty and the few survivors would not be any 
asset to the Communist Empire. Besides this would entail the 
danger of the devastation of their own Red empire. Yet it desires 
to have the bombs at hand if the worst comes to the worst or they 
can employ them profitably. On the other hand the West hoping 
for a permanent settlement, is moved by the humanitarian aspects 
of the problem but it is well aware that the atomic bomb might be 
its only weapon, in case of a mass attack from the East. 


The West therefore is for a control of all weapons so that a 
world force can hold any aggressor in check on the assumption that 
the whole of humanity will not at one time submit to force or come 
under the rule of power-mad despots. Yet for reasons of its own, 
Moscow cannot allow any open and disinterested control of its arms 
or of its domestic actions. So talks on the atomic bomb are hope- 
lessly entangled with the othe questions. 
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Khrushchev’s speech on disarmament before the United Nations 
did not offer any solution. It is true that he proposed the elimination 
of all advanced weapons within four years by various stages and 
at the end of that period he proposed strict controls. Yet this would 
only solve the financial aspects of the armament race and impressed 
only those persons who have come to regard disarmament as the 
elimination of bombing aircraft, long range artillery, and those 
similar weapons which are the product of modern military industry. 
In this respect his speech went no further than the proposals of 
Litvinov to the old League of Nations which after prolonged dis- 
cussion were recognized not as steps toward peace or international 
order but as a reaffirmation of the power of the poorly trained mass 
army of many infantry divisions used in the traditional Russian 
armed forces and still more in the various Asiatic armies as known 
from antiquity to the present time. The development of Europe as 
we have known it from the Roman Empire to the present has been 
covered by relatively small but highly trained forces with superior 
arms and discipline. Protection of this kind is menaced by the in- 
creasing industrialization of Asia and other parts of the world and 
can still be afforded only by the development of such an organiza- 
tion as was planned in the original form of the United Nations or 
some similar organization. 


There is no doubt that the United Nations today is an or- 
ganization, whatever its value, very different from that planned by 
President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill and Stalin at Yalta and 
brought to life at the San Francisco Conference in 1945. Its various 
parts as the Security Council and the General Assembly are function- 
ing in a very different manner or not fulfilling at all the purposes 
for which they were created. It is safe to say that the organization 
would never have received approval, had its present shape been 
anticipated. 


The change was begun by Stalin, when he declined to allow 
free elections in the states liberated from Nazi control and set up 
communist governments in tiem on the Russian pattern as he had 
in the non-Russian republics of the Soviet Union. The Soviet use 
of the veto in many questions in the next years showed the growing 
inability of the Security Council to maintain that close association 
of the great powers which had been predicated in the draft of the 
constitution of the United Nations and the temporary withdrawal 
of the Soviet representative at the time of the communist attack 
on Korea was all that enabled the Security Council and the United 
Nations to act firmly in the Korean crisis, perhaps the last time 
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that the organization will ever act in accordance with its avowed 
principles. Even the Soviet efforts to have communist states declared 
neutrals and so able to sit on the armistice commission in Korea 
in a war between the United Nations and an aggressor were them- 
selves a denial of the entire organization. 


The breakdown was aided by the growth of so-called neutralist 
countries which pleaded their love for peace as the reason for their 
failure to take sides between the “imperialists” and the Communists. 
The votes of these ‘neutrals’ became steadily more important, as 
more Asian and African nations, liberated from the British Com- 
monwealth and the French Union, showed themselves disinclined to 
stand beside their former rulers in protecting and extending that 
liberty which they had themselves received, usually without fighting, 
and accepted help from the Communist Empire and its helpless 
satellites. 


Khrushchev has gone further than Stalin in breaking down 
the original concept of the United Nations by insisting that it be 
not regarded as a collection of representatives of nations but of 
worlds. To him there are only two groupings—the peace-loving 
communist world under the Kremlin, and the imperialistic camp 
under the leadership of American capitalistic elements which will 
be overthrown eventually by communist influence exerted ‘“peace- 
fully” by all the means known to the communist arsenal of infiltra- 
tion, demoralization and occupation. There is also an amorphous mass 
of neutrals differing from such countries as the United States and 
the lands of Western Europe by their supposedly greater willing- 
ness to put themselves under the protection and aegis of Moscow. 


He shows this by his insistence upon parity of the number of 
Soviet and imperialistic states in all active negotiations. Thus in 
the new Disarmament Commission of ten members, he has included, 
among the five communist states to be represented, Albania which 
has not yet developed an advanced munitions and technical industry 
as a foil to such older states as Great Britain and France where in- 
dustry and science have long been fostered. Yet it is necessary for 
his theories, since communism is the wave of the future and the 
peace-loving people of the “imperialistic” camp will ultimately see 
the light and oust their rulers. On the same principle he denies the 
right of the Secretary of the United Nations to take any steps as 
in Laos to alleviate tension, lest it redound against the peace-loving 
invaders of Laos who are there by “the wish of the people.” 


Thus the steps to relieve tension throughout the “spirit of 
Camp David” and the efforts at coexistence preached by statesmen, 
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clergy, professors, business men and other believers that mutual 
understanding can be secured by personal visits are not approaches 
to the pot of gold but merely will-o’-the-wisps drawing the West 
into the swamps of confusion and suicide. 1959 has paid Khru- 
shchev well. 


Yet it is not all rosy for Khrushchev. His actions and those 
of his pupil, Red China, in Asia are beginning to induce thoughts 
that were lacking a few years ago. India, the chief of the neutralists, 
has suppressed a communist regime in the state of Kerala and has 
been disturbed by the Chinese actions in Tibet and the Chinese 
claims to territory long held by India. Burma and Indonesia are 
beginning to think and so is Colonel Nasser and perhaps many of 
the Iraqi. It was easy for them to tell their representatives to vote 
in the United Nations against attack on the Russian suppression of 
the anti-communist Hungarian revolt and to condemn the West. 
It is harder for them to accept in Asia similar actions which aim 
to deny all the ideals which they have held for centuries. The rising 
murmur should show Khrushchev that his ideal of a world state 
obeying the Kremlin has still a long way to go before its realiza- 
tion and may prove a bitter mirage. It is not at all impossible that 
Khrushchev and his Chinese friends have been in too much of a 
hurry and are forcing some of the Asian nations which they counted 
as sure booty into the ranks of the people fighting for their free- 
dom, if only the West does not put too much trust in the mere good 
intentions and kind words of Khrushchev and abandon their own 
principles. 

The year 1959 started under the demand that the West agree 
within six months to evacuate its troops and institutions from 
West Berlin and make it a free city in the East German Republic 
or Khrushchev would formally himself establish East Germany as 
supreme and the entire communist bloc, including the USSR, would 
fight to maintain that position, if it were challenged. Furthermore 
Khrushchev by his challenge and denial of the Potsdam decisions 
set on foot a program which might have challenged all of the agree- 
ments concluded by Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin in all their 
meetings. 

This was a highly logical procedure for it is Marxist-Leninist- 
Stalinist-Khrushchevist philosophy that any decision can be changed 
by the mere whim of the master of the Kremlin, whoever he may be. 
It goes without saying that it is a corollary of this that any area 
which has once passed even temporarily under communist control 
is from that moment an inviolable part of the Red world, since 
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only the Communists, with or without peaceful coexistence have 
opinions that count. For that reason even though the communist 
regimes in the satellite states were set up by Stalin in defiance of 
his own agreements, Khrushchev treats their regimes as lawful 
and although the situation in West Berlin was one agreed to by 
Stalin, it is today, not being communist, a menace to peace and 
understanding between nations. 

It is true that there is something abnormal in the situation of 
Berlin just as there is in the division of Germany into two states. 
At the ending of the war, there was an agreement that Germany 
would be divided into three sectors, Soviet, British and American, 
until a new non-Nazi regime could be set up, and later the French 
also were given a sector to control. There were a number of under- 
standings which involved the exchange of territories and the present 
situation was evolved with the agreement of all the nations con- 
cerned. 

The difficulties cf the Berlin situation are undoubted and it 
is difficult to defend the present situation on any other ground 
than the surrender of Germany to the Grand Alliance and the agree- 
ment of the four powers to administer it. The change as the work- 
ings of the United Nations came when the Soviet representatives 
insisted upon setting up a purely communist rule in the Russian 
sector of Germany and the attempt to force the Western Powers 
to recognize this as the standard for the whole of Germany. 

The Berlin situation was only complicated and illogical because 
at the height of the Grand Alliance, the West did not insist that 
the boundaries of their sectors should meet in the German capital 
and allowed their shares of the city to be separated from the rest 
of their holdings by a Soviet strip of about one hundred miles in 
width. The seemingly illogical regulations were then worked out 
on the basis of practical experience and they have operated fairly 
well except at those times when Moscow has tried to upset them. 

Yet the developments have been startling. The people in the 
western sectors reacted against communism regardless of politics 
and West Berlin has become a flourishing city of the Western type, 
as it was before the rise of Hitler. East Berlin under a scarcely 
veiled Kremlin rule has become typical of communist civilization. 
The superior prosperity of the free Germans even in their isolation 
has awaked the envy of the East and every month thousands of 
refugees have slipped into the city and found safety and freedom. 
That is an affront to Moscow and communism. 

Stalin tried to solve the situation by blockading the Western 
sectors. The free nations solved that problem by the Berlin airlift. 
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They gave Stalin to understand that any interference with this 
would result in the opening of a land route to Berlin and inter- 
ference with that would mean war. So subordinate officers tinkered 
with a few rules and the blockade ended. 

Khrushchev tried and is trying in a new way. At the conference 
in Geneva in 1955, he promised to unify Germany and relieve ten- 
sions through the “spirit of Geneva.” That soon evaporated when he 
created an East German state and demanded that it receive equality 
with the West despite the difference in population. It was the same 
tactics that he employed to change the United Nations. 

Then from this point of vantage he launched his ultimatum 
(or was it an antepenultimatum?) for the West to accept his terms 
in six months or else. That was a little too tough for the free na- 
tions to swallow. So this summer the foreign ministers met twice in 
Geneva and though nothing was done, personal visiting started on 
the way to a summit conference with the antepenultimatum still 
hanging over the world as an obstacle to finding the pot of gold. 
East Germany adopted a new flag and tried to fly it on its railroad 
in West Berlin. When the West threatened to remove them by 
armed force with their own troops, if necessary, the banners na- 
turally disappeared. Khrushchev regarded it as an insult to the 
German Communists, not to the Kremlin. 

At Geneva in 1959 the West advanced certain possible restric- 
tions on their occupation of West Berlin, provided there was some 
counteraction taken in East Berlin but Gromyko showed clearly 
that these were impossible because they were not agreeable to East 
Germany. What the Kremlin wants is the final control of West 
Berlin but it is willing to approach this by stages, even by the in- 
troduction of United Nations troops (carefully tailored to the Krem- 
lin’s own definition of the role of the United Nations). 

Prime Minister Macmillan may believe and so may the other 
statesmen who have talked with Khrushchev that he really wants 
to reduce tensions and will do so at a summit conference but no one 
has any concrete evidence that he will tolerate any reduction in 
the control over the satellites, including East Germany. The com- 
munist rule must be unquestioned. 

There the situation stands. If Khrushchev can weaken the 
Western position in Berlin by threats or by cajolery and kind 
words, he knows-that he is on the way to his pot of gold, for once 
he has done that in Berlin, he has the weapon in his hands to 
restrict the area of freedom still more and show the neutral nations 
that they must come under Moscow. If he tries open force, then 
he must be sure of victory or go down in utter defeat. 
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It is harder for the West to act and more easy, for their pot 
of gold does not contain a free world in 1959 but the relaxation 
of tensions. They can relieve those tensions by accepting the domi- 
nation of Moscow. Yet even the most determined partisans of re- 
conciliation do not dare publicly to accept this last condition. So 
they prefer to stand pat, register perfunctory protests about con- 
ditions in Hungary, Tibet, North Vietnam and North Korea and 
wait hopefully for a break in the situation or a change of heart in 
the Kremlin—and trust that that is in the pot of gold. 


It is the same in other fields. The West seems to have an almost 
pathetic belief that interchange of delegations will relieve tensions. 
The West welcomes almost anything that is not too blatantly open 
propaganda and it does not insist in return that scholars who can 
speak for freedom shall be received and given a hearing behind the 
Iron Curtain. The publication of one or two speeches of American 
leaders in Moscow is treated as a step toward the pot of gold of 
international understanding and a sign of the growing willingness 
and desire of the Kremlin to relieve tensions and have peaceful 
coexistence and no one dares to suggest that Moscow may have an 
ulterior motive. 

More dangerous than all is the growing impression that there 
is a clash between the bellicose policy of Red China in Asia and the 
peaceful aims of Khrushchev and there is cited as evidence the fact 
that he has not come out with virulent blasts at Nehru. What if his 
diatribes against Chancellor Adenauer, the charges against an officer 
of the American Embassy at Moscow, and the Soviet congratulations 
to Panama? These are as good signs of Khrushchev’s real policy 
which is strangely consistent. Thus when Macmillan visited Moscow, 
Khrushchev was rude and when the British Prime Minister threaten- 
ed to leave Moscow, he became so charming that Macmillan decided 
that Khrushchev did really want to reduce tensions. It was the 
same in the United States. After outburts in Washington, New 
York and Los Angeles, Khrushchev pulled out the “spirit of Camp 
David” as a sign that the free powers were on the way to their pot 
of gold, while he was seeking his. Yet he has made or hinted at 
no definite concession, no basic solution of any of the disputed 
questions in world politics. 


The summit conference which is supposed to be a step toward 
the creation of world peace or communist victory, depending upon 
the point of view, still faces formidable hurdles. If the West makes 
clear that it wishes to move toward a serious view of freedom, 
Khrushchev can easily as on previous occasions avoid it in many 
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ways—by demanding the participation of Red China, if he is to 
discuss anything except the Allied withdrawal from Berlin or he 
can make a formal treaty of peace with East Germany and present 
the West with a fait accompli as after the summit conference in 
Geneva and thus impose such a galling loss of face that even the 
Western leaders with all their optimism must regard it as a Munich, 
if they go on with it. 

It is idle as many do to compare Khrushchev’s peaceful co- 
existence with the final ending of the long series of the Christian- 
Mohammedan wars. They ended when Islam abandoned the hope of 
final victory on the field of battle and propaganda and it became 
possible to hope for the liberation of the enslaved Christians after 
Lepanto and Vienna and the rolling back of the Moslem tide. The 
same truce will come when the free world boldly writes liberation 
on its banners and girds itself to achieve it. Until that time it is 
living in a fool’s paradise, seeking a meaningless pot of gold which 
is filled not with realities but with dreams. As Lincoln said, the 
Union cannot endure half-slave and half-free. The world cannot 
either and the situation would be clearer and more hopeful, if the 
West would set its mind on its goal and not on vague hopes from 
which it will surely be awaked by renewed Kremlin aggression. The 
future of humanity depends upon the conditions under which it will 
regain clarity of thought and aspiration and give up its sympathetic 
response to the siren charms of peaceful coexistence and proclaim 
the ultimate goal of freedom for mankind under the rule of God. 
When it sets to work to make its pious wishes come true, the path 
of the future will be marked out by actions and not a wistful search 
for a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 








WHAT ‘“PEOPLE’S COMMUNES” BRING TO 
THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


By MYKHAILO PAVLIUK 


When the Communists took over the power in China, Western 
observers expressed the opinion that the Communists would be un- 
able to industrialize China, inasmuch as they needed to uphold the 
living standards of the over-populated country, which excluded the 
possibility of large capital investments in industrialization. At the 
same time Mao T'se-tung declared that “China may become pros- 
perous only when its population will diminish by 100 million people.” 
Nevertheless, immediately after his ascendency to power, Mao Tse- 
tung outlined a plan which promised an effective acceleration of 
China’s industrialization. Theoretically, Communist China can be 
rapidly industrialized only on the condition of vast investments of 
capital either by the nations of the free world, the USSR, or at 
the expense of its own speedily-amassed economic resources. 

Naturally, Mao Tse-tung knew well that the West would not 
provide capital, and he also knew that the USSR was lacking in 
material resources to be of substantial help in this matter. There- 
fore, there remained one way out—industrialization of the country at 
its own expense and with minimal budgetary provisions for the 
needs of the population. This could be done only by reducing the 
country’s population by 100 million people. There is no doubt that 
this plan was fully coordinated with the Kremlin and received the ap- 
proval of Stalin, inasmuch as its realization would release the 
USSR from any obligation to drain its already scarce economic 
resources for the benefit of its Chinese puppet. 

Before assuming power, Mao Tse-tung had promised the popula- 
tion to introduce immediately a land reform, but he soon found that 
he lacked an adequate technical apparatus to realize this gigantic 
step. Realization of land reform required a favorable international 
situation. The agrarian problems in the Far East countries not 
under the power of Communists were such that they promised 
China a significant increase in its influence and even annexation of 
new territories by direct aggression, if the land problem could be 
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effectuated on the basis of principles that were satisfactory to the 
majority of the Chinese people. 

By a law of June 28, 1950, which in fact was more liberal than 
the land reform laws passed in the USSR at the time of the NEP, 
Mao succeeded in attaining a degree of internal consolidation, inas- 
much as the vast masses of the population obtained concrete 
material benefits, though on the meager side.* 

The economic and political significance of the Chinese land 
reform law and its implementation did not accelerate industrializa- 
tion. But provided thereby was an extremely favorable psychological 
situation for ideological and military aggression against countries 
in which no one had tried to introduce any land reforms. Whereas 
after the introduction of the NEP in the USSR the Kremlin for 
almost seventeen years was careful not to get involved in any war 
entanglement, in 1950 both Peiping and Moscow were ready for 
aggressive moves in the Far East. But a few days after the pro- 
mulgation of the land reform law, vast military preparations for 
aggression against South Korea (and later for Indo-China) got 
under way. Both these aggressions were accompanied by slogans 
and promises to introduce in the “liberated” countries the same land 
reform that was being implemented in Communist China. Thus 
the Chinese land reform law was conceived by Stalin and Mao not 
only for the purpose of attaining internal stabilization in China, but 
also as a weapon of aggression. This characteristic makes it essen- 
tially different from those land reforms introduced by the NEP in 
the USSR. (During the Korean War, of course, Mao had no op- 
portunity to implement the industrialization of China.) 

Immediately after the termination of the Korean War Mao 
Tse-tung began a total and enforced collectivization of agriculture, 
at times using methods which were far harsher than those of Stalin. 
Public executions of recalcitrant peasants opposing collectivization 
were commonplace occurrences in Communist China.’ 

Like its counterpart in the USSR, Chinese collectivization had 
for its purpose not the development of “socialist forms of produc- 
tion” in the village, but the maximization of revenue from agri- 
culture for the speeding up of industrialization. As is known, through 
enforced collectivization the Kremlin succeeded in industrializing the 
country in accelerated tempo and even now uses the benefits of 


1The text of the law appeared in Izvestia, June 4, 1950; cf. the author’s 
comments in Vyzvolny Shliakh, London, April, 1959; the author's article, “The 
Weapon of Aggression,” in Ukrainian News, Ulm, July, 1950. 

2cf. Life Magazine photographs depicting public execution of Chinese 
peasants at that time. 
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collectivization for further industrialization. In China, however, the 
collective farm system proved to be highly ineffective towards a 
1apid turnover of money for the needs of industrialization. The 
reason for this lies in the acute over-population of China, where 
the government must clothe and feed a total of 450-500 million 
people. The collective farm system not only failed to produce more 
crops, but in fact yielded less, especially during the first years. It 
is to be recalled that during the Soviet collectivization the USSR 
received 1,000,000,000 (one billion) gold rubles from the West as 
a long-term loan, while Red China obtained only one billion Soviet 
rubles from the USSR. Furthermore, during the process of the Soviet 
collectivization the Kremlin destroyed at least 12 million Ukrainians 
and other non-Russian peoples and decreased the real wages of 
workers threefold and the income of peasants about four to five 
times. In Red China, a reduction in the wages of workers and in the 
income of peasants even by fifty percent would entail such wide- 
spread mortality that such a step would have provoked a serious 
manpower crisis at a time when the United Nations forces were in 
Korea. But the most important factor which compelled Stalin and 
Mao Tse-tung to delay their plan of “diminishing the population of 
China by 100 million” was that the USSR did not possess atomic 
weapons and guided missiles at the time. Thus the general inter- 
national situation did not favor a decisive aggression on the part 
of Moscow and Peiping against the Chinese people. 

The inability of Chinese collectivization to facilitate the in- 
dustrialization of China contributed to a straining of relations 
between the Kremlin and Peiping. This aggravation of relations, 
however, did not bear an ideological character or was it a matter 
of competition between two rival communist states. It was simply 
the need of Red China for more help and assistance from the 
USSR. It is believed that Mao constantly demanded more assistance 
from the USSR than the latter could give. The result of Khrushchev’s 
visit to Peiping a few years ago was an immediate Soviet loan of 
one billion rubles. There is no question that the inefficacy of the 
Chinese collective farm system for the cause of industrialization 
was a heavy burden for the USSR. It was-therefore imperative for 
both communist states to find some way out, utilizing its own 
economic resources and in the fastest time possible. A plan, prepared 
by Peiping and Moscow in advance, was officially formalized during 
Khrushchev’s visit to Red China in August of 1958. 

The overall purpose of the plan was to accelerate industrializa- 
tion, specifically through maximum exploitation of the potentialities 
of the Chinese peasants and workers, and with minimal expenses 
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for their maintenance. The plan also called for the removal of 
hostile, less productive and unproductive elements of the Chinese 
society. In a practical sense, it meant a vast purge of useless con- 
sumers in order to save money for industrialization. 

All the underhanded work of this macabre operation was shifted 
onto the shoulders of Mao’s Chinese Communists, while the USSR 
struck the attitude that everything that took place in China did so 
without its knowledge or approval. Thus the USSR had the task of 
diverting international attention from Red China, even threatening 
to use atomic weapons in the “defense” of Red China. Both the 
USSR and Red China acted so as to convince the free world that 
they were always ready to accept any war challenge and even risk 
an atomic war. 

A chronicle of the events of the autumn of 1958 readily supports 
our thesis. At the beginning of August, 1958, Khrushchev had a 
conference with Mao Tse-tung in Peiping at which several tactical 
moves were devised and synchronized. About the same time, 
Communist China decided to introduce by force the so-called 
“people’s communes.” A few days later Red China ordered the 
bombardment of Quemoy and, along with the USSR, began atomic 
sabre-rattling. But when Chiang Kai-shek agreed to coordinate his 
foreign policy with that of the free world and not to initiate any 
operations against Communist China on his own, both Khrushchev 
and Mao considered this to be a guarantee that Chiang Kai-shek 
would not interfere in the internal affairs of Communist China. 
Khrushchev then issued his “ultimatum” in the matter of Berlin in 
order to divert the attention of the free world from developments in 
Red China, where Mao Tse-tung was proceeding to set up “people’s 
communes.” As we see, everything went along according to a well 
prepared plan and with a full accord between Moscow and Peiping. 

It would be a grievous mistake to think that Communist China 
could have undertaken such a grandiose action on its own, an action 
which constitutes a brutal assault against its own people, without 
the approval of Moscow. 


“THE PEOPLE’S COMMUNES” OR SLAVE LABOR CAMPS? 


To date, the following is known about the “people’s communes” : 

(1) A working day in a “‘people’s commune” is 16 hours long 
(Only 10-12 hours of work a day is prescribed in the Soviet slave 
labor camps.) Members of “communes” have only 2 days of rest a 
month; 

(2) All members of “communes” are divided into two groups: 
the productive and the unproductive. Children up to 5 years of age 
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are placed in kindergartens, while those above that age are in school. 
There are separate sleeping quarters for men and women; 

(3) All males are subject to military discipline. A part of 
them (400-500 men) are armed, performing police functions; they 
must work besides and must carry arms while working; 

(4) In addition, all men and women up to 37 years of age are 
compelled to take military training on their own time. All must 
undergo political and ideological training in the “communes.” During 
rest periods, members of the “communes” must sing “victory songs” 
of more or less the following content: “Wherever Mao looks, a 
plant springs up; wherever he stretches his hand, a canal is dug out;” 

(5) All members receive three meals a day, a little pocket 
money and one pair of shoes per year; they wear the same clothing 
which they had before coming into the “communes.” * 

There can be little doubt that the Chinese “people’s communes” 
are a form of the slave labor camp on a national scale. In some 
respects they are even worse than the notorious Soviet slave labor 
camps (for instance, the 16-hour working day, absorption of free 
time by the state, etc.). According to Chinese official sources, over 
90 per cent of the population of Red China has already been con- 
scripted into the ‘“people’s communes,” although these claims seem 
somewhat exaggerated. 

At the outset the Red Chinese government claimed “overwhelm- 
ing” successes on the “people’s communes” front. But in December 
of 1958 the Peiping’s People’s Daily unexpectedly reported that the 
“communes” lost 40 per cent of the rice crop, 30 per cent of the 
wool yield and a 20 per cent loss of other products. These losses 
were blamed upon poor transport facilities, which made for spoilage 
by exposure to rain. As in the collective farms of Ukraine in 1932-33, 
the “‘people’s communes” were ordered to rethresh rice straw in 
order to extract additional rice. This was the reason why Communist 
China suddenly suspended its sale of wool to England and Finland: 
the wool produced in Red China barely sufficed to meet the domestic 
demand. Under the circumstances Mao was reported to have re- 
linquished some of his dictatorial powers and to have become 
devoted to the “ideological direction.” Cast iron produced in the 
primitive cupola furnaces of the “communes” was of such inferior 
quality that it had to be recast again in blast-furnaces. Food rations 
were reduced on three occasions. The Chinese Communists hastened 


3 The Daily Telegraph, London, November 28 and December 2, 1958; cf. V. 
Artemeev: Rezhim i okhrana ispravitelno-trudovykh lagerei MVD (The Regime 
and Protection of Correction Work Camps of the MVD), The Institute for the 
Study of the USSR, Munich, 1956, p. 62. 
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to assure the population that food reductions for cities were neces- 
sary because of the lack of transport; but the urban population 
eventually found out that in the village “communes” food was 
scarce as well. In order to save Red China from a gigantic famine 
disaster, Khrushchev provided a new loan of four billion rubles. 
Officially, the loan was to cover the cost of industrialization, but 
actually it was given after the very first steps in the “building of 
communism” in China, which was an overwhelming failure.‘ 

On the basis of experience in the USSR, both Khrushchev 
and Mao came to the conclusion that the “communes” would not 
achieve any increase in production in the first few years, but would 
instead contribute to a sharp decrease. They also knew that military 
discipline and the 16-hour working day could hardly produce the 
desired effect, because the resistance of the people and the organiza- 
tional shortcomings would destroy any and all increases of pro- 
duction which theoretically were feasible. 

On the other hand, a decline of population, implemented by 
liquidation of elements hostile to communism and of aged and un- 
productive persons, and children as well, presented another per- 
spective. When we take into consideration the fact that one con- 
sumer in the “communes” needs a kilogram and a half of rice for 
daily sustenance (and clothing as well), that would make 428 kilo- 
grams of rice annually per person. Mao’s plan to decrease Red 
China’s population by 100 million persons would provide 42.8 million 
tons of rice which Communist China could throw on the world 
market and which in turn would bring one billion English pounds 
of yearly income which could be expended on the purchase of 
machinery so sorely needed for the industrialization of the country. 
Such were the calculations of Khrushchev and Mao when they 
outlined a speedy industrialization of Red China through “its own 
economic resources.” But the poor harvests completely upset all 
plans, and the USSR was forced to provide a substantial loan, 
while the Chinese Communists openly admitted the catastrophic 
state of food. 

Thus the “communes” of Mao and Khrushchev already have 
brought a half-slave regime, ruin of family life and constant famine 
to the Chinese people, now reduced to the status of the badly-fed 
dray animals of an ill-tempered farmer. But Mao and Khrushchev 
have other troubles as well—the expected export of food produce 
in order to gain foreign currency has not materialized because the 


4Sources: The Manchester Guardian, December 19, 1958; The Daily Tele- 
graph, London, December 2, 3, 19 and 27, 1958. 
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entire system of communist production failed, provoking the mass 
resistance of the people, open rebellions and wide-spread discontent 
even in the communist ranks. 


It is not coincidental that Khrushchev’s new Seven-Year Plan 
was announced six months after Mao’s decision to introduce the 
“communes” in Communist China. The Seven-Year Plan and the 
organization of “people’s communes” in China are two parallel and 
concurrent communist plans for the next seven to ten years. There- 
fore, the initial failures in China will not deter the Communist 
leaders from pressing their aggression against the Chinese people. 
The industrialization of Communist China is also a part of Khru- 
shchev’s Seven-Year Plan, although it is not officially so advertised, 
and it is certain that Khrushchev, Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
will continue to build the “people’s communes” in China. It goes 
without saying that the Seven-Year Plan of Khrushchev will heigh- 
ten the exploitation of the peoples of the USSR, especially the 
Ukrainians, and of the satellite countries as well. For instance, in 
all the satellite countries, save Poland, enforced and total collectiviza- 
tion is in full swing. In Bulgaria some 1.5 million collective workers 
have been assigned to work in the fields, a process very much 
reminiscent of the system of ‘“people’s communes” in China. Also, 
a decision of the Communist Party of Bulgaria to compel its mem- 
bers to render “freely” 30-40 working days a year for the benefit 
of the state is a measure similar to that in force in the “communes” 
of China.° 


Naturally, all these measures are in:roduced upon the direct 
orders of the Kremlin, and there can be no doubt that the Chinese 
“communes” were organized with the full knowledge and approval 
of Khrushchev. Thus the basic requirement of the communist eco- 
nomic policy for the whole communist bloc is exploitation of the 
masses to the extreme. Therefore, it is to be expected that Peiping 
will continue to build the “people’s communes.” Peiping also will use 
them as a means to decrease the population of the country. 


The speed with which millions of Chinese were forcibly thrown 
into the “communes” indicates that the Chinese communist govern- 
ment has no regard for the most rudimentary rights of human 
beings. One can readily visualize what is happening to millions of 
Chinese children who are herded in kindergartens or in schools, 
in which parents have no authority or right to direct the education 


5 The Daily Telegraph, London, April 14, 1958; Bulletin of the Institute 
for the Study of the USSR, Munich, March, 1959, p. 30. 
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and treatment of their children. Lack of adequate care and hygiene, 
child diseases, malnutrition or simply hunger will reap a horrible 
harvest of death. The population rate of increase will of necessity 
decline, inasmuch as parents will be unwilling to bear children 
only to surrender them to the state. Besides, childbearing is dis- 
couraged officially, because both Khrushchev and Mao want to 
exploit women to the fullest extent, including the time required 
by pregnancy and birth. 

Also, the lot of the aged and sick persons who live in the 
“buildings of the happy,” as they were called by Mao, is lamentable. 
Malnutrition, constant hunger, lack of medical and hygienic care, 
and finally, “death injections” *® for the “hopelessly ill,” will soon 
decrease the number of the “happy ones.” Saboteurs and “wreckers” 
of communist discipline in the “communes” are sent to execution 
abbatoirs or to concentration camps. Now, when Communist China 
has hundreds of thousands of half-slave camps, the real concentra- 
tion camps will of necessity be transformed into “slave camps of 
the dead,” from which no person would ever emerge alive. 

We assume that Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung will take every 
precaution not to disclose the exact number of their victims. Both 
are boasting about the “great increase” of China’s population in 
order to hide the systematic destruction of the Chinese people. 

If Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung succeed in destroying 100 
million Chinese people, the free world as a whole will deeply feel 
the consequences of this horrendous crime of genocide. 


6The press of Nationalist China reports regularly on “death injections” 
to “hopelessly ill” people in Communist China. 











MAZEPA IN BYRON’S POEM AND IN HISTORY* 


By LyDIA HOLUBNYCHY 


Of all the outstanding personalities in Ukrainian history, Ivan 
Stepanovych Mazepa, a statesman of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, is probably the best known to the West. Yet 
as a political figure, as a fighter for Ukraine’s liberation from 
Russia, it seems that he is known only to historians and poli- 
ticians. To the general public and the artistic world Mazepa is 
merely a romantic figure, a rich subject for an artistic composi- 
tion. Byron was one of the first to devote a poem to this man;' 
his Mazepa, as one critic has remarked, remains “the most celebrated 
treatment of the subject” * in Europe. 

Mazeppa was written by Byron in Italy in 1818* and published 
in June, 1819.* In the poem, with the battle of Poltava just over, 
the defeated allies—Charles XII of Sweden and Hetman Mazepa of 
Ukraine—flee from the pursuing Russian troops. During a brief 
halt, old Mazepa relates to the wounded king a romantic incident 
of his youth, in which he, a young page at the Polish Court, having 
been caught in a love affair with a married lady, is severely punished 
by her old husband. Mazepa is tied naked to a wild horse, which 
carries him off into the “wilderness.” 

It is significant that many critics and commentators, leaving 
almost entirely unnoticed Byron’s ingenious composition of the 
poem—the unity of two different times in one place in the form of 
a parallel presentation of the aged and young Mazepa—concentrate 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Prof. Karl E. Beckson of Columbia 
University for his helpful comments on this paper—AUTHOR. 

1 Mazepa is also the hero of Victor Hugo’s Les Orientales, A. Pushkin’s 
Poltava, J. Slowacki’s drama Mazeppa, F. Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘“Mazeppa,” 
and so forth. 

2 Samuel Marion Tucker (ed.), Selections from Byron; The Prisoner of 
Chillon, Mazeppa and Other Poems (Boston, 1907), p. 56. 

3 John Murray (ed.), Lord Byron’s Correspondence, Chiefly with Lady 
Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, and P. B. Shelley (New 
York, 1922) 2:64. 

4 Leslie A. Marchand, Byron: A Biography (New York, 1957), 2:804. 
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HETMAN MAZEPA AND KING CHARLES XII 





Canvas painting of Hetman Ivan Mazepa of Ukraine and King 
Charles XII of Sweden, by Gustaf Cederstroem, 1880, Stockholm. 


their attention mainly on the sentimental adventure of Mazepa’s 
youth. A contemporary critic in The Monthly Review, for instance, 
beholds only “a love-intrigue” in the poem,’ and so does that of 
The Monthly Magazine. The same treatment is accorded Mazeppa 
by Elton.’ The critic in Blackwood’s, however, notes the “contrast” 
between the youthful and the old Mazepa expressed in the setting of 
the story.* This contrast is also observed by S. M. Tucker.’ A reviewer 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine indicates that the old Mazepa is not 
entirely ignored, but, outside of a casual notice, the critic elaborates 


5 Unsigned, “Mazeppa, a Poem,” The Monthly Review or Literary Journal 
Enlarged, 89:312 (July, 1819). 

6 Unsigned, ‘““New Books Published in July; with an Historical and Critical 
Proemium,” The Monthly Magazine or British Register, 48:57 (August 1819). 


7 Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830 (London, 1912), 
2:152-153. 

8 Unsigned, “Mazeppa,” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 5:429 (July 
1819). 
9 Selections from Byron, p. 56. 
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in detail upon Mazepa’s “ride.” *° A similar tendency is observed 
in Clinton’s analysis of the poem.” 

This disposition to see in the poem only the youthful Mazepa 
can be explained, however, not only by the romantic haze sur- 
rounding his image in the West but indeed by the poem itself, 
an overwhelming part of which is devoted to the description of 
the amour in the Hetman’s youth. Byron begins it in Stanza IV 
and carries it up to the end. Since Byron’s presentation of Mazepa’s 
love affair, his wild ride, his physical and mental sufferings, and 
the scenery of the country through which he dashed is elaborate 
and vivid, small wonder that it pushes into the background the 
mature Mazepa of the poem, of whom the poet treats mainly in 
Stanzas III and IV. 

Nevertheless, there are two Mazepas in the poem. Byron’s 
older Mazepa is a tempered soldier who sleeps outdoors “in an old 
oak’s shade” with a “leafy couch” as his bed. He is “venerable”; 
he is “calm and bold’; his mind is powerful, capable of finding a 
way out of any difficult situation. Byron chooses to describe this 
Mazepa in the words of Charles XII, who refers to the Hetman as 
the wisest and the cleverest of all of his followers, comparing him 
with Alexander the Great and attributing to him all the fame of 
Ukraine. Byron’s old Mazepa is also the man whom “thousands 
of Cossacks would follow anywhere,” “where each would foremost 
bleed.” Is this, then, a picture of an irresponsible, careless adven- 
turer who “steals’’ others’ wives? The aged Mazepa of Byron is 
the man who, creating history, is known in history. Historians, too, 
describe him as a potent personality—a diplomat, a soldier and, 
above all, a skilled politician, fighting for Ukraine’s independence." 
This depiction of Mazepa by Byron is the reason why it is difficult to 
agree with de Vogue that “the English poet, lacking exact informa- 
tion . . . did not pretend to revive a historical character.” ™ 


At this point it may be convenient to attempt to trace and in- 
vestigate the sources on which Byron based his picture of old 


10 Unsigned, “Mazeppa, a Poem,” The Gentleman’s Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle, 89:43 (July 1819). 

**George Clinton, Memoires of the Life and Writings of Lord Byron 
(London 1828), p. 415. 

12 Clarence A. Manning, Hetman of Ukraine: Ivan Mazeppa (New York, 
1957), pp. 19-20, 34, 36, 48, 7O0ff, 165-166, 224. Also Elie Borschak, and Rene 
Martel, La Vie de Mazeppa (Paris, 1931), pp. 1-5, 75. Also Eugene Schuyler, 
Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia (New York, 1884), 2:43f. 

13 E. M. de Vogue, Trois drames de Vhistoire de Russie: le fils de Pierre le 
Grand; Mazeppa; un changement de regne. (Paris, 1911), p. 177. 
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Mazepa. Because the poet prefixed an excerpt from Voltaire’s ac- 
count of young Mazepa to the poem, almost all students of 
Byron’s work assert that he derived his historic facts from Vol- 
taire’s History of Charles XII. Thus S. M. Tucker declares that 
“the poet doubtlessly gained his historic facts from the Histoire de 
Charles XII,” ** and so holds S. C. Chew among many others. An 
exception is G. Clinton, who suggests that besides using Voltaire, 
Byron took some incidents from the French novel D’Azhema.** 
Leaving aside for a moment the discussion of whether or not Vol- 
taire’s account of the young Mazepa agrees with that of Byron, it in- 
deed appears from Byron’s description of the aged’Mazepa—the real, 
historical Mazepa—that the poet obtained his general impression of 
him from Voltaire’s History of Charles XII, wherein the latter de- 
scribes Mazepa as “a man of great courage, of considerable enterprise, 
and most painstaking,” as the man who “resolved to gain independ- 
ence” from Russia for Ukraine.'’ Yet it would appear a great over- 
simplification to assert, as de Vogue does, that “one day Lord Byron 
opened a volume of Voltaire and read there a dozen of lines 
which then acquired form and color in his imagination” ** (a view 
which is also expressed by Coleridge’’) unless the word “imagina- 
tion” is applied primarily to the “ride” story. 

A systematic analysis of Byron’s poem reveals the presence of 
some facts which he could have found neither in Voltaire nor even in 
his own imagination, however inspired. For instance, while Byron 
uses the term “hetman” (which is a Turkish-Ukrainian-Polish term), 
it is absent from both the original and the English editions of Vol- 
taire’s History of Charles XII, where instead appear such pallid terms 
as “general” and “prince.” Moreover, whereas Voltaire does not touch 
upon the reign and character of John Casimir, the King of Poland 
in Mazepa’s time, Byron describes his period (Stanza IV) correctly as 
peaceful, the king as unwarlike, and so forth. In addition, while 
describing Mazepa’s ride through Ukraine in Stanza XI, Byron 
mentions the fact of the Turkish invasion of Ukraine, which 
actually took place at about the time of Mazepa’s youth:*° 


14 Selections from Byron, p. 56. 

15 Samuel C. Chew (ed.), Lord Byron: Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage and 
Other Romantic Poems (New York, 1936), p. 314. 

16 Memoires of the Life and Writings of Lord Byron, p. 413. 

17F. M. A. de Voltaire, History of Charles XII, King of Sweden (London 
1908), pp. 157-158. 

18 Trois drames de Vhistoire de Russie, p. 172. 

19 Ernest Hartley Coleridge (ed.), The Works of Lord Byron (London, 1901), 
4:201. : 

20 Michael Hrushevsky, A History of Ukraine (New Haven, 1941), pp. 311 ff. 
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the year before 
A Turkish army had march’d o’er... 


This fact, too, is absent from Voltaire’s History of Charles XI]. 
Finally, in Stanza XX, the following lines show that Byron made a 
mistake, which, however, has a revealing connotation: 


To-morrow the Borysthenes?1 
May see our coursers graze at ease 
Upon his Turkish bank... 


This bank of the Borysthenes was not at all Turkish at the time of 
the Poltava battle, but it indeed was Turkish forty years earlier, in 
the times of Hetman Doroshenko, whose reign coincides with Maze- 
pa’s youth. Voltaire, however, does not make this error (because he 
does not mention the Turks in Ukraine at all), which fact, together 
with other facts just presented, indicates that prior to his writing 
of the poem Byron most probably had done some reading on the 
period of Mazepa’s youth and consulted historic works in which 
the treatment of Ukraine’s history was much broader than in 
Voltaire’s History of Charles XII. It is impossible, of course, to 
ascertain definitely those sources which he did consult. The point 
is that such sources did exist in Byron’s time. He might have 
read Voltaire’s Histoire de 1Empire de Russie sous Pierre-le-Grand, 
where the term “hetman” appears for the first time and the Ukrain- 
ian Hetmanite state is described** (though there is nothing on John 
Casimir or the Turkish occupation of Ukraine), or he could have used 
Gordon’s History of Peter the Great, which affords an especially 
detailed treatment of Mazepa and his time and where ample data 
on the Turkish invasions are available,** or, for that matter, many 
other historical works.** 

While we can now be fairly confident that the aged Mazepa of 
the poem is the historical Mazepa, we cannot be so sure as far as 
the youthful Mazepa is concerned. It would seem that the poet took 
the general plot of the affaire from Voltaire. Yet, as in the case of 


21 Borysthenes is an ancient Greek name for the Dnieper River. 

22 F, M. A. de Voltaire, Histoire de ’!Empire de Russie sous Pierre-le-Grand 
(Paris, 1835), pp. 18 ff. 

23 Alexander Gordon, The History of Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia 
(Aberdeen, 1755), 1:280 ff. 

24 We can mention only a few such books here: Banks, John. A New 
History of the Life and Reign of Czar Peter the Great, Emperor of all 
Russia. London: Hodges, 1740; Manvillon, Eleazarde. Histoire de Pierre I surnom- 
me le Grand, Empereur de toutes les Russies. Amsterdam: Arkstee, 1742; Mot- 
tley, John. History of the Life of Peter I, Emperor of Russia, 3 vols. London: 
Read, 1739. 
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the old Mazepa, the facts marshaled in Byron’s story could not have 
been obtained from Voltaire alone. 

Of course, the poem would not be a poem were it not for the 
imagination of the poet. Indeed, such a line as “conveying as the 
electric wire” (Stanza VI), which expresses the first impulse of love, 
and the scores of lines describing the feelings of the tormented 
victim during his ride are proof of Byron’s fantasy, for who in 
the seventeenth century would conceive of an “electric wire’? And 
yet, in addition to these strokes of the poet’s fancy, there are such 
elements in Byron’s version of Mazepa’s intrigue that suggest the 
presence of other contributing factors. 

Most researchers maintain that Byron’s own dalliance with 
Countess Theresa Guiccioli, a young Italian lady married to an old 
man past his prime, served as an inspiration for and is reflected in 
the poem. G. Brandes unequivocally avers that “whilst under the 
first impression of his attachment to the Countess, Byron also wrote 
Mazeppa.” ** Moore, too, affirms that “it is impossible not to suspect 
that the poet had some circumstances of his own personal history 
in mind, when he portrayed the fair Polish Theresa, her youth- 
ful lover and the jealous rage of the old Count Palatine.” ** Since 
Voltaire’s story about Mazepa’s affaire does not include the name of 
the lady, Dr. Englaender, who is quoted by Koelbing, founds his 
theory on the fact that the lady in the poem is also named Theresa.’’ 
However, his and similar theories are criticized by Koelbing on 
the ground that the poem allegedly was written before Byron 
was formally introduced to Theresa Guiccioli.** 

This view is shared by Coleridge*® and by most of the early 
researchers on the same ground: Byron supposedly met Theresa 
for the first time in the autumn of 1818. At first glance this theory 
seems sound enough since Mazeppa had already been sent to the 
publisher in the fall of 1818.°° And yet, did Byron really meet 
Countess Guiccioli for the first time in the autumn of 1818? Ac- 
cording to the newest research of Marchand, Byron first met her at 
Mme. Albrizzi’s on the evening of January 22, 1818,*' that is, long 


25 Georg Brandes, Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature (New 
York, 1905), 4:329. 

26 Thomas Moore (ed.), The Works of Lord Byron, with His Letters and 
Journals, and His Life (London, 1832), 11:178. 

27 E. Koelbing, “D. Englaender, Lord Byron’s Mazeppa; A Study,” Englische 
Studien, 24:451f (1898). 

28 Ibid., p. 454. 

29 The Works of Lord Byron, 4:213. 

30 Murray, Lord Byron’s Correspondence, 2:89. 

31 Byron: A Biography, 2:723. 
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before he had even begun working on his poem! There is a strong 
probability, therefore, that one of the early researchers, presumably 
Thomas Moore,** erred on the time of Byron’s first meeting with 
Theresa, and this mistake has subsequently been repeated by all 
the others. As we consider Marchand the most reliable and the 
latest source for the time being, we can assume that Byron knew 
Theresa before and while he was writing Mazeppa. Hence, the 
analogy between the poem and his own affaire seems to be quite valid. 
Credence in such an analogy is further strengthened by some 

lines of the poem. “His junior she by thirty years” (Stanza IV) 
denotes a thirty-year difference in age between the young lady and 
her husband. That Theresa Guiccioli “is nineteen years old, and has 
a Count of fifty,” too, can be found in Byron’s letter to Hobhouse 
of April 6, 1819.** The following from Stanza VI may also indicate 
that, although the feeling of love might have sprung up at first 
sight, Byron had had to stay away from Theresa perhaps until the 
formal introduction in April of 1819: 

I saw, and sigh’d — in silence wept 

And still reluctant distance kept, 

Until I was made known to her... 


However, even besides Byron’s own experience and his powers 
for invention, there seem to have been other sources that con- 
tributed to his version of the Mazepa story. The poem contains several 
lines in Stanza IV which can be construed as a palpable proof that 
the poet was aware of the original source on which Voltaire based 
his “wild horse” anecdote, though these lines have gone unnoticed 
until now by the analyzers and commentators. Having described 
the character of King John Casimir and the life at his Court, 
Byron interjects: 

He was the Polish Solomon, — 

So sung his poets, all but one, 

Who, being unpensioned, made a satire, 
And boasted that he could not flatter... 


Who is this poet that Byron speaks of? Why does he insert 
this character into the poem where he is clearly out of place and 
serves no dramatic function? We venture to advance a hypothesis 
that Byron did it intentionally and that this enigmatic poet is 
J. C. Pasek. This leads us right into the problem of the very first 
origin of the “ride” story and its authenticity. 


32In his Works of Lord Byron, 4:144, he gives the date of Byron's first 
meeting with the Countess as “autumn, 1818.” 
33 Murray, op. cit., 2:106. 
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Pasek, a petty Polish nobleman serving at the Court together 
with Mazepa, relates his painful experiences with Mazepa in his 
memoirs, a collection of prose and poetry written about 1688." 
Pasek’s work, which has survived in several manuscripts, is con- 
sidered a gem of early Polish literature. Describing the events of 
the year 1661, Pasek bitterly complains that Mazepa had de- 
nounced him to the King as a possible Russian spy and a plotter 
against the throne. For this, Pasek was court-martialed and all his 
estates confiscated, although subsequently he was pardoned by the 
King and fully rehabilitated. [Pasek’s conspiracy and its conse- 
quences are also confirmed by Manning, a leading American authority 
on Mazepa.**] 

However, as the reason for Mazepa’s leaving the Court and 
Poland in 1663, Pasek gives in his memoirs that very scandal which 
we find in Voltaire’s History of Charles XII and in Byron’s poem. 
According to Pasek, Mazepa pursued a liaison with a certain 
Mme Falbowski (no first name is given again), the young wife of one 
of Mazepa’s neighbors in Volhynia. There are only two major dif- 
ferences between Pasek’s story and that of Voltaire. First, Pasek’s 
version takes place in Volhynia, outside the Polish Court, while 
Voltaire makes no mention of this. Second, in Pasek’s story, the 
horse, which is not wild, brings Mazepa back to his own estate, 
while in Voltaire’s, it brings him “back” to Ukraine’s “wilderness.” 
The fact that Byron’s story also explicitly takes place outside the 
Court (Stanza IV) might be taken as an additional indication that 
he knew of the original account of Pasek. 

Pasek concludes his reminiscences with quite a few lines of his 
poetry,** in which he openly gloats over Mazepa’s misfortune and 
flays him unmercifully, calling him an “adulterer,” “liar,” and “thief” 
who had to leave Poland “because of this shame.” * 

Pasek does not say wherefrom he derived his story of Mazepa’s 
amour. However, since he actually was not in Volhynia himself 
at the time, but was negotiating with the Russians in Smolensk, it 
can be reasonably inferred that he could only have heard it from 


34 Jean-Chrysostome Pasek, Les Memoires de Jean-Chrysostome Pasek, 
gentilhomme Polonais (Paris, n. d.), pp. 185-190. Although this French edition 
has no date of publication, there is enough evidence to conclude that it was 
published in the twentieth century, i.e., not in Byron’s time. 

35 Hetman of Ukraine: Ivan Mazeppa, p. 139. 

36It must be mentioned here that the French edition of Pasek’s memoirs 
omits his poetry, for it is an abridged edition; however, the verses are present 
in the original Polish edition, which we have also consulted: J. Ch. Pasek, 
Pamietniki, (Cracow, 1929), p. 318. 

37 Loc. cit. 
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someone else or even fabricated it himself out of a desire for 
revenge. That his house was a center for Court gossip he admits 
himself in his memoirs: ‘“Gostkowski was forbidden to visit me on 
the grounds that he was bringing me all the news which he could 
learn at the Court.” * 

The learned opinion on whether Pasek’s story is myth or truth 
ranges from one extreme to the other, though most researchers 
greatly doubt its genuineness. Borschak and Martel bluntly declare 
that “Pasek forged the whole piece’’ about the “fiery horse.’’® 
This view is also supported by Manning.*® De Vogue, who visited 
Ukraine especially to investigate this problem, declares that he is 
not persuaded that it is not a legend.*t N. I. Kostomarov neither 
rejects nor confirms Pasek’s story, though by giving some docu- 
mented evidence on Mazepa’s leaving Poland to serve the Ukrainian 
Hetman Doroshenko, contributed to the doubt of the accuracy of 
Pasek’s facts.*? Some Polish researchers and critics, such as M. Wisz- 
niewski and J. I. Kraszewski, hold that Pasek’s memoirs, in general, 
contain many discrepancies, while others—A. Waga, J. Majorkiewicz 
—hold most of Pasek’s work to be true.** 

However, how did Pasek’s story of Mazepa’s amour reach 
European capitals and Voltaire, in particular? Presumably, it was 
brought there by Polish emigres. There is undeniable evidence that 
Stanislaw Leszczynski, an exiled King of Poland living in Paris in 
Voltaire’s time, was a source upon which Voltaire drew. According 
to the general index of Voltaire’s works, he described the ‘““Mazeppa 
affaire” in one place only—his History of Charles XII.‘* Yet, for 
some still unknown reasons, Voltaire himself was not sure to the end 
of his life whether this very book of his contained the historical truth; 
so he turned to Leszczynski and requested him in writing to certify 
as to the accuracy “of all the facts” presented in the book—the facts 
which, therefore, included the story about Mazepa, and Leszezynski 
willingly did this more than once.* 

How could the original story of Pasek reach Byron? Probably 
the same way it had reached Voltaire. An excerpt from Pasek’s 


38 Pasek, Pamietniki, p. 232. 

39 La Vie de Mazeppa, p. 9. 

40 Hetman of Ukraine: Ivan Mazeppa, p. 44. 

41 Trois drames de Vhistoire de Russie, p. 173. 

42.N. I. Kostomarov. Sobraniye sochinieniy (St. Petersburg, 1905), 16:389. 

43 Pasek, Les Memoires, p. 42 (introduction). 

44F. W. A. Voltaire, Oeuvres (Paris, 1840), 72:117. 

45 Theodore Besterman (ed.), Voltaire’s Correspondence (Geneva, 1958), 
36:225, 235. 
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memoirs was first published in a Warsaw magazine, Astrea, in July, 
1821.*° The first complete edition of the memoirs was published 
in 1836.7 Consequently, Byron could not have had access to these 
printed sources, which, moreover, were in Polish. But Pasek’s 
memoirs circulated in Europe orally and in manuscript form. A 
Polish poet, Constantine Gaszynski, possessed Pasek’s manuscript, 
which he tried, but failed, to publish in Paris in the 1820’s.** There- 
fore, since “all roads lead to Rome,” it can be assumed that, while in- 
quiring about Mazepa’s youth and reading some history books, 
Byron at least might have heard something about the “poet” who 
refused to praise John Casimir for leaving him “unpensioned,” and, 
perhaps by way of indicating that this “poet” was the originator of 
Mazepa’s story, Byron inserted him into the poem as a casually 
recalled person by the Hetman. 

From the foregoing discussion, two major conclusions can be 
drawn. First, of the two different Mazepas presented in Byron’s 
poem, old Mazepa’s portrait closely corresponds to that of history, 
while the historic authenticity of the young Mazepa is rather 
nebulous. Second, although it is doubtless that Byron’s poem is an 
artistic reproduction of Voltaire’s presentation of Mazepa, there 
is ample evidence to suggest that the poet supplemented Voltaire’s 
account by other historic sources, through his own romantic ex- 
perience with Theresa Guiccioli, and by a version of the original 
Pasek story which the poet probably heard in one salon or another. 
Out of this material, Byron, through his impassioned powers of 
expression and superb artistic talent, succeeded in creating a poetic 
masterpiece, the beauty of which is not diminished by several 
minor inaccuracies with respect to the real Mazepa and his times. 


46 Pasek, Les Memoires, pp. 18 19. 
47 Loc. cit. 
48 Loc. cit. 





MAZEPA IN THE LIGHT OF CONTEMPORARY 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SOURCES 


By THEODORE MACKIW 


At the mention of the name Mazepa, an English-speaking person 
thinks of Byron’s mythical hero rather than of a historical person. 
And yet the historical Mazepa is very different from the one in 
literature. 

Let it be fully understood that Hetman' Ivan Mazepa was the 
Chief Executive of the Ukrainian autonomous state under the pro- 
tectorate of Muscovy, a condition which at that time was quite 
common, even for such countries as Holland under Spain (1559- 
1648), Prussia under Poland (1525-1660) and Livonia (Latvia) and 
Estonia under Sweden (1648-1721). Although Ukraine was under 
the Russian protectorate, nevertheless, as the German historian 
Hans Schumann has observed in his dissertation, Ukraine had her 
own territory, her own people, her own democratic system of gov- 
ernment, her own military forces, (namely the Kozaks), her own 
law, her own administration, and her own monetary system, so that 
the creator of this military republic, better known as Hetmanstate, 
B. Khmelnytsky, was practically an independent ruler.? 

The figure of Hetman I. Mazepa, along with Hetman B. Khmel- 
nytsky, is a personality that stands out not only in modern Ukrainian 
history, but also in world history. 

It is true that Mazepa’s rights were limited, but he still used 
the full power of his civil and military authority, and was also re- 
garded as the Chief Executive by contemporary foreign diplomats 
in Moscow. For example, Jean de Baluse, a French envoy in Moscow," 
who visited Mazepa in 1704 in Baturyn, (the Ukrainian capital at 
that time), remarked in his memoirs: “...from Muscovy I went to 


1 Hetman—literally translated means “Headman,” the official title of the 
Chief Executive of Ukraine from 1648-1764. 

2Hans Schumann, Der Hetmanstaat 1654-1764 (The Hetmanstate 1654- 
1764), Breslau 1936, p. 4. 

3 Pisma i bumagi Imperatora Petra Velikogo (Letters and Documents of 
Emperor Peter the Great), St. Petersburg 1893, Vol. III, pp. 35-35. 
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Ukraine, the country of the Cossacks, where for a few days I was 
the guest of Prince Mazepa, who is the supreme authority in this 
country.” * 

Ukraine was distinguished from Muscovy even by the foreign- 
ers in the Russian service at that time. For example, Patrick 
Gordon, 1635-1699, a Scotch General in the Russian service and a 
friend of Czar Peter I,° distinguished Ukraine from Muscovy. In his 
diary, (June 1687), Gordon stated the Kozaks were “allies of the 
invading force”* against the Crimea in 1687. (In this campaign 
50,000 Kozaks participated under the command of their Hetman, 
Ivan Samiylovych.) In addition it is to be pointed out that P. Gordon 
in his World Atlas drew separate boundaries between Poland, Ukraine 
and Russia.’ 

The French diplomat Foy de la Neuville, (supposedly Baillet 
Adrian), 1649-1706,° in the service of the Polish King Jan Sobieski, 
as his envoy in Moscow, stressed in his memoirs about Mazepa that 
“this Prince is not comely in his person, but a very knowing Man, 
and speaks Latin to perfection. He is Cossack born, and was one of 
King Cazimir’s pages, and afterwards an Officer in his Guards.” ® 

The Austrian diplomat Johann Georg Korb, in Moscow 1698-1699, 
also distinguished Mazepa as the Hetman of the Kozaks from the 
other Russian generals during the Turkish War 1695-1699.*° 

Mazepa had already become known throughout Europe because 
of his participation on the side of the anti-Turkish coalition, the 
“Holy Alliance,” in two campaigns (1687, 1689) against the Crimea. 
This “Holy Alliance,” to which belonged Austria, Venice, Poland, and 
from 1686, Russia, was organized by the German Emperor Leo- 


4Baluse’s memoirs were discovered by the Ukrainian historian Elias 
Borshchak in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. See: V. Sichynsky, Ukraine in 
Foreign Comments and Descriptions, New York 1953, pp. 113-114. 

5 Patrick Gordon, Passages from Diary, London 1859, p. 172; S. Bux- 
hoeveden, A Cavalier in Muscovy, London 1932; Dictionary of National Biography, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 222-224. 

6 P. Gordon, op. cit., p. 164. 

7P. Gordon, Geography Anatomized, or a Compleat Geographical Grammer, 
etc., London 1693, pp. 25, 49. 

8 Library of Congress, Catalog of Books, issued to July 31, 1942, Vol. 50, 
p. 295. 

9 Foy de la Neuville, Relation curieuse et nouvelle de Moscovie, etc., The 
Hague 1699; I used the English translation: An Account of Muscovy as It Was 
in the Year 1689, London 1699, p. 43. 

10 J. G. Korb, Diarium Itineris in Moscoviam, etc., Vienna 1700 or 1701, 
I used the English translation by MacDonnell, Diary of an Austrian Secretary 
of the Legation, etc., London 1863, Vol. I, pp. 113, 124, 144; cf. V. Sichynsky, 
op. cit., pp. 114-121. 
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pold I in 1684. Attention was also called to Mazepa by the fact that 
this war against the Turks assumed an internationai character, and 
he took an active part in it." 

Afterwards, during the Great Northern War, (1700-1721), Ma- 
zepa’s alliance with the Swedish King Charles XII was one of the 
most remarkable events, and received general attention throughout 
the political world. Mazepa and his alliance with Sweden was men- 
tioned in the reports or memoirs of contemporary diplomats in Mos- 
cow and at the headquarters of the Swedish King. 

The English envoy extraordinary in Moscow 1704-1711, Lord 
Charles Whitworth,” (1675-1725), writing his report of November 
10, 1708, expressed his doubt that Mazepa, as a man of seventy years 
of age, very rich, without children, enjoying the confidence of the 
Czar and executing his authority like a monarch, would have joined 
the Swedish King for selfish or other personal reasons.** 

In his memoirs, Whitworth, giving a brief history of Ukraine, 
the Kozaks, and the Zaporozhians, whom the author distinguishes 
from the Russian Don Cossacks, also mentioned Mazepa and his 
alliance with Sweden. According to Whitworth, the riches of Ukraine 
“drew upon them, (sc. the Kozaks) the envy of the Muscovite 
Nobility and Government, who by Degrees made several Incroach- 
ments on their liberties, and from hence sprung an universal Dis- 
content, and the Revolt of Mazepa with the King of Sweden; which 
being ill-managed, the Residence Town of Bathurin was immediately 
taken and burnt, and above six thousand Persons put to the Sword 
without Distinction of age or sex.’ 


Although the Kozaks of Ukraine were shocked and disorganized 
by the massacre in Baturyn, continued Whitworth, “the Cossacks 
of Zaporoh or Falls . . . openly declared for Mazepa, and continued 
firm to him to the last; two or three Thousand followed his fortune 
to Bender, and are still with the King of Sweden; most of the rest 


‘1 See footnote No. 47. 

12 The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXI, pp. 161-162. 

13 “Diplomaticheskiye doniseniya angliyskogo posla (Whitworth) s 1704 
po 1708 god i s 1708 po 1711 god” (“Diplomatic Repots of the English Envoy 
(Whitworth) from the year 1704 to 1708, and from the year 1708 to 1711”), Sbor- 
nik Imperatorkogo Russkogo Istoricheskogo Obshchestva (Collection of Works of 
the Imperial Russian Historical Society), St. Petersburg 1886, Vol. 50, p. 108; 
ef., B. Krupnyckyj, Hetman Mazepa und seine Zeit, p. 161; V. Sichynsky, op. cit., 
p. 123. 

14 Charles Lord Whitworth, An Account of Russia As It was in the Year 
1710, Strawberry Hill 1758, p. 24. 
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were cut to Pieces, so that the Remains of that Name are at present 
very inconsiderable.” * 

Describing the cultural affairs in Muscovy, Whitworth remarked 
that the education of the Russian clergy was very poor, except for 
some few who were educated in Kiev.** 

Similarly to Whitworth, the Austrian envoy in Moscow, Pleyer, 
in his report of November 16, 1708, mentioned Mazepa and his al- 
liance with the Swedish King.’ 

The Prussian envoy in Moscow (1702-1711), Baron Georg 
Johann von Kayserling,’* wrote in his report of November 17-28, 
1708, the following comments on Mazepa: “...and there could not be 
a doubt that this man is loved as well as respected by his people, 
and that he will have great support from his nation. Especially the 
Cossacks like him very much, because the present Government 
treats them very badly and they are robbed of their liberties. There- 
fore it is rather to be believed that either all the people, or at least 
the bigger part of them will follow the example of their leader.” *° 

In the report of November 28, 1708, Kayserling, like Whitworth 
in his memoirs, remarked that the massacre and destruction of 
Baturyn “frightened the Ukrainian people very much.” *° 


15 Charles Whitworth, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

16 Ibid., pp. 40, 46; (“...their Parish Priests and Chaplains are very ignorant, 
their utmost Education being to repeat the Service with a musical Accent and 
to read a Chapter in the Bible... their Monks and dignified Clergy though almost 
equally ignorant, except some few educated at Cioff” [sc. Kiev]...). 

17S. Tomashivskyj, Z donesen avstriyskoho posla Pleyera v Moskvi 1708 i 
1709 rr.” (From the Reports of the Austrian Envoy Pleyer in Moscow in the 
years 1708 and 1709), Zapysky Naukovoho Tovarystva Shevchenka (Publications 
of the Shevchenko Scientific Society, further quoted as ZNTS), Lviv 1909, Vol. 92, 
p. 242. 

18 Friedrich Duckmeyer, Korbs Diarium itineris in Moscoviam, und Quellen 
die es ergaenzen (Korb’s Diary and Sources Which Explain It), Berlin 1910, 
Vol. I, pp. 409, 411, 451. 

19 Kayserling’s reports are located in the Prussian Secret Archives, in Ber- 
lin-Dahlem, Rep. XI, Russland 19a; see: B. Krupnyckyj, Z donesen Kayserlinga 
1708-1709 rr. (“From Kayserling’s Reports in the Years of 1708-1709),” Mazepa, 
Vol. II, p. 27, published in Praci Ukrainskoho Naukovoho Instytutu (Publications 
of the Ukrainian Scientific Institute, further quoted as PUNI), Warsaw 1939, 
Vol. 47 “...Jedennoch ist nicht woll zu glauben, dass dieser Mann, der bey seiner 
ebenso sehr geliebet als geehrt gewesen, nicht einen groesseren Anhang gehabt 
haben sollte. Zumahlen da die Cossacken sonder dem mit dieser Regierung von 
welcher sie sehr hart und mit oefftener Verletzung ihrer Freyheiten tractiret 
worden, zufrieden seyen. Dahero ist vielmehr zu besorgen, dass entweder diese 
ganze Nation oder doch wenigstens der groesste Theil derselben dem Exempel 
ihres Chefs folgen werde...’’) 

20 Ibid., pp. 27-28, ff. 
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Mazepa and his alliance with Charles XII were also mentioned 
in the reports and memoirs by the Prussian representatives at the 
Swedish Headquarters (August 5, 1708 — July 12, 1709), Colonel- 
lieutenant D. N. von Siltmann;* by a friend and adjutant of 
Charles XII, a Polish general, Stanislaw Poniatowski;*? by the Slovak 
emissary of the Lutherans to the Swedish King, Daniel Krman;** by 
the Swedish historiographers and eye-witnesses Gustav Adlerfelt** 
and Georg Andrew Nordberg,” by the German field chaplain of Maxi- 
milian Emanuel, Prince of Wuerttemberg in the Swedish Army, 
Johann Wendel Bardili,** and finally by the contemporary press. 

In speaking about the English contemporary sources, The History 
of the Wars of His Present Majesty Charles XII, by a Scots Gentle- 
man in the Swedish Service, published in London 1715, should he 
mentioned. According to the German historian Otto Haintz, the 
author of these memoirs supposedly was the brilliant journalist and 
writer of that time, Daniel Defoe (1661-1731) ,27 who however, never 
participated in the Great Northern War,** and therefore this work 
is worthless as a historical source. 

Using some information supposedly delivered by Matveyev, the 
Russian envoy in London, Defoe, writing a biography of Peter the 


21 Reports and Diary of von Siltmann, according to the German historian 
O. Haintz, are located in the Prussian Secret Archives in Berlin-Dahlem, and 
also translated into Swedish by A. Quennerstedt, Karolinska Krigares Dagboeker, 
Lund, 1901-1918, Vol. III; see O. Haintz, Koenig Karl XII. von Schweden (King 
Charles XII of Sweden), Berlin 1936, Vol. I, p. 240. 

22 Remarques d’un seigneur Polonais sur Vhistoire de Charles XII, The 
Hague 1741, also in the English translation: Remarks on M. de Voltaire’s History 
of Charles XII, King of Sweden, etc., London 1741. 

23 Krman’s reports were published in Monumenta Hungariae Historica 
Scriptores, Budapest 1894, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 425-494; cf. S. Tomashivsky, “Slo- 
vackyj vyslannyk na Ukrainu” (“Slovak Emissary in Ukraine”), Naukovyi Zbir- 
nyk prysviachenyi M. Hrushevskomu, Lviv 1906, pp. 301-345; V. Sichynsky, 
op. cit., p. 126. 

24G. Adlerfelt, Histoire Militaire de Charles XII, roi de Suede, Amsterdam 
1740, 3 Vols.; I used the English translation: The Military History of Charles XII, 
King of Sweden, London 1740, 3 vols. 

25G. A. Nordberg, Konung Karl XII: se Historia, Stockholm 1740, 2 Vols. 

26 J. W. Bardili, Reise-Beschreibung von Pultawa durch das Desert Dzike 
Pole nach Bender, etc., (A Description of Voyage from Poltava through the 
Desert Dzike Pole to Bender, etc.), Stuttgart 1714, which was included in another 
volume of his under the title: Des Weyland Durchl. Printzens Mazimilian 
Emanuel Hertzog in Wuerttemberg... Reisen und Campagnen, etc., (The Voyages 
and Campaigns of Prince Maximilian Emanuel of Wuerttemberg, etc.,), 
Stuttgart 1730. 

27 The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. V, pp. 730-742. 

28 O. Haintz, Karl XII. von Schweden im Urteil der Geschichte (Charles XII 
in the Judgment of History), Berlin 1936, pp. 7-8. 
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Great,*® also mentioned Mazepa and his alliance with Charles XII. 
According to Defoe, Charles XII having made a secret alliance 
with “General Mazeppa, the famous Chief of the Cossacks,” who 
gave a promise to join him with 30,000 men,*° “to the Surprise, not 
of the Russians only, but of all the World, the King, left the Direct 
Road for Moscow on his Right and march’d Directly to Czernikov on 
the River Desna on the Frontiers of the Cossacks Country,” where 
he met the “Rebel” Mazepa.** 


As to Mazepa himself, Defoe wrote that ‘“Mazeppa was not 
a King in Title, he was equal to a King in Power, and every way 
Equal if not Superior to King Augustus in the divided Circumstances, 
in which Power stood, even at the best of it.” ** 


Further, Defoe described already known events, such as the 
destruction of Baturyn by Menshikov, the Battle of Poltava, etc. 

This Ukrainian-Swedish Alliance of 1708, had raised the con- 
troversial question as to whether or not Mazepa had invited 
Charles XII to enter Ukraine, and failed to give the help expected 
by the Swedish King. For that Mazepa is blamed by some historians 
even today. However, as a matter of fact, Charles had no intention 
of entering Ukraine, nor had Mazepa invited him to do so. 


As to the campaign against Moscow, Charles XII had made his 
plan already in Saxony. According to his plan, the Swedish Army 
proposed to proceed as follows: From the North, Gen. Lybecker would 
go in the direction of Ingria and Petersburg to pin down the Russian 
troops, while Charles XII himself, with the main Swedish Army, 
would proceed on the route between Smolensk-Moscow. At the 
same time from the South the Polish King, Stanislaw Leszczynski, 
with his Army and a Swedish Corps under the command of Gen. 
Crassau would proceed to cut off the Russians from Ukraine. 


Mazepa, according to his secret agreement with the Swedish 
King, was supposed to deliver the fortresses in Severia, supply the 
Swedish Army with food, and join Charles XII on his “march 
directly to Moscow.” ** Mazepa did not expect the Swedish King to 
enter Ukraine, and when he learned that Charles XII had entered it, 
he angrily remarked to his chancellor, Philip Orlyk “...it is the devil, 
who sends him here. He is going to ruin all my plans and bring in 


29D. Defoe, An Impartial History of the Life and Actions of Peter Alex- 
owitz ... Czar of Muscovy, etc., London 1728. 

30 D. Defoe, op. cit., p. 201. 

31 Ibid., p. 203. 

32 Ibid., p. 208. 

33 G. Adlerfelt, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 193-194. 
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his wake the Russian troops. Now our Ukraine will be devastated 
and lost.” ** 

Charles XII was warned by his adviser, Count Charles Piper, 
not to go into Ukraine. On the contrary, he urged his King to 
retreat in order to secure Gen. Lewenthaupt’s Corps, which was on 
the way from Riga to join the Swedish Army.* (It is true, how- 
ewer, that in the spring of 1707 Mazepa asked the Swedish King 
to come into Ukraine, but at that time he refused Mazepa’s offer.**) 

Besides, according to the German historian Otto Haintz, a 
campaign against Moscow through Ukraine at that time, from the 
strategic point of view, was impossible.** (Even during World 
War II, Hitler’s plans to attack Moscow from Ukraine proved un- 
successful.**) 

The cause of the failure of Charles XII’s campaign against 
Moscow and his defeat at Poltava, (July 7, 1709) was neither 
his alliance with Hetman Mazepa, nor the King’s decision to 
enter Ukraine. He was simply forced to enter Ukraine to save his 
Army from famine, because as contemporary eyewitnesses in their 
memoirs attested, the Russians burnt and destroyed everything on 


their retreat.*® 


Charles XII’s campaign against Moscow could have been suc- 
cessful, if, first of all, the Swedish generals had carried out their 
King’s orders at the right time and right place. Already some con- 
temporary high ranking officers in the Swedish Army blamed the 
Swedish commanding generals, “who commanded separate bodies of 
the Army, committed diverse mistakes, and were most unsuccessful 


everywhere.” *° 


34 A. Brueckner, “Peter der Grosse’, (‘Peter the Great), Onken’s Allge- 
meine Geschichte, Berlin 1879, Vol. IV, p. 408; B. Krupnyckyj, Hetman Mazepa 
und seine Zeit 1687-1709 (Hetman Mazepa and His Epoch, 1687-1709), Leipzig 
1942, p. 186; C. A. Manning, Hetman of Ukraine: Ivan Mazeppa, New York 
1957, p. 170. 

35 G. A. Nordberg, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 868. 

36 G. A. Nordberg, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 829; Bardili, op. cit., p. 407, 

37 QO. Haintz, Koenig Karl XII von Schweden, p. 119. 

38 Walter Goerlitz, History of the German General Staff (1657-1945), New 
York 1953, pp. 399-400, ff. 

39 G. Adlerfelt, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 43-44 (The Russian Gen. Sheremeteyev 
“laid all the towns and villages in ashes, destroying everything within a circum- 
ference of ten or twelve miles; so that nothing but fire was seen everywhere, and 
the air was so darkened with smoke that we could hardly see the sun”); J. W. 
Bardili, op. cit., p. 409 (the food situation was catastrophic, “the Prince had to 
eat hard black bread, which he had never eaten before”’). 

40G. Adlerfelt, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 198; S. Poniatowski, op. cit., pp. 18, 21, 22 
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For example, Gen. Lybecker, who “had sufficient forces to in- 
vade the provinces of Novgorod and Pleskow,” (sc. Pskov), and 
tie up the Czar’s Army,*' unnecessarily retreated from Ingria to 
Riga, without his King’s order, thus leaving the Czar a free hand 
to attack Gen. Lewenthaupt’s Corps (at Desna, September 29, 
1708) .** Gen. Lewenthaupt moved too slowly, and his “fatal delay 
..beyond the day fixed, was the real cause of the misfortune, which 
afterwards befell the King of Sweden.” ** The King himself, being 
unaware of Gen. Lybecker’s retreat, did not hurry to help Gen. 
Lewenthaupt, but instead, upon entering Ukraine, sent his Gen. 
Lagercrona to seize the fortresses in Siveria. Gen. Lagercrona of 
his “own Fault and Negligence” failed to do so.** Gen. Crassau with 
his Corps never arrived from Poland to join the main Swedish 
Army.** The other generals, as for instance, Gen. Roos, and especi- 
ally, Field Marshal G. Rehnshoeld, who commanded the Swedish 
Army at the battle of Poltava, (because the King was wounded), 
according to the Polish General S. Poniatowski, “was so at a Loss 
here, (sc. Poltava), that he did nothing but run from one Side to 
the other, without giving one necessary Order.” *° 

The contemporary press in Western Europe, although without 
great value as a historical source, should nevertheless be taken into 
consideration and analyzed as an element which expressed and 
helped to form public opinion. 

There were many reasons why the contemporary press in 
Europe, in Germany particularly, wrote about Mazepa. He was 
mentioned for his participation on the side of the “Holy Alliance” 
against the Turks. Since this war took on an international character, 
it is understood why in further developments on the Turkish front, 
where Mazepa took an active part, the European press, especially 
the German, reported about him and his deeds.** 


41G. Adlerfelt, op. cit., p. 191. 

42 Ibid., p. 204. 

43 Ibid., p. 207. 

44S. Poniatowski, op. cit., p. 18; G. Adlerfelt, op. cit., pp. 210-211; J. Bar- 
dili, op. cit., p. 416. 

450. Haintz, op. cit., p. 263. 

46 S. Poniatowski, op. cit., p. 22. 

47 Leipziger Post-Ordinar, Zeitung, August 13, 1687; Berliner Dienstag Fa- 
ma, August 28, 1687; Theatrum Europeum, etc., Frankfurt a. M. 1635-1738, Vol. 
XIII, pp. 66, 652, Vol. XIV, p. 415; Neu-eroeffneter Historischer Bildersaal, etc., 
Nuremberg 1699-1765, Vol. V, pp. 853, 855; Historische Remarques, etc., Ham- 
burg Jan. 22, 1704, No. 4, pp. 26-27; Europaeische Fama, etc., Leipzig 1704, 2nd 
ed. in 1706, Vol. XXV, published on the front page Mazepa’s picture and a three- 
page favorable biography, pp. 57-60. (More about Mazepa in the contemporary 
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Furthermore, the election of August II of Saxony as King 
of the Polish Kingdom (1697), to which belonged a part of Ukraine, 
(the right bank of the Dnieper River), aroused public interest 
about the Kozaks, and Mazepa as their leader, not only in Germany, 
but also in England and even across the Atlantic Ocean, in America. 
Especially Mazepa’s alliance with Charles XII again provided the 
press with rich material. 

One of the English daily newspapers which mentioned Mazepa 
in connection with the military operations in Poland against the 
Swedes was London’s The Daily Courant. The Daily Courant began 
publication on March 11, 1702, and is considered as the first daily 
paper in England. In its first edition the publisher stated that 
“this Courant . . . being design’d to give all the Material News as 
soon as every Post arrives; and is confin’d to half Compass to save 
the Publick at least half the Impertinences of Ordinary News- 
papers.” ** The first editor was E. Mallett, who was succeeded by 
Thomas Buckley, an enterprising printer, who “added very greatly 
to the amount and variety of its intelligence.” * 

Using the Dutch Leiden Gazette of August 5, 1704, as its source 
of information, The Daily Courant of August 14, 1704, (No. 727), 
reported that Mazepa, the Commander-in-Chief of 20,000 Kozaks 
“sent several messengers to his Majesty August.” °° In the edition 
of October 18, 1704, The Daily Courant wrote that “the Cossacks 
under the Command of General Mironowicz, (sc. Col. Myrovych), 
are on their way to join the main forces of “General Mazeppa, who 
with the Rest of his Army is on the Frontiers of the Ukraine and 
Volhynia.” *' 

There was not much news about Mazepa, but when he joined 
the Swedish King, (October 26, 1708), The Daily Courant using 
The Amsterdam Courier, which published the report of November 16, 


German press see: B. Krupnyckyj, Hetman Mazepa v osvitlenniu nimeckoi lite- 
ratury yoho chasu (Hetman Mazepa in the Light of the German Literature of 
His Time), Zhovkva 1932; V. Zhyla, “Ukrainske kozactvo v svitli nimeckoi lite- 
ratury v pershij polovyni XVIII stolittia, desertaciya T. Mackowa” (“The Ukrain- 
ian Kozaks in the Light of the German Literature of the First Half of the XVIIIth 
Century,” A Dissertation of T. Mackiw), Novy Shliakh, No. 32 & 33, Winnipeg, 
April 22 and 25, 1953. 

48 James Grant, The Newspaper Press: Its Origin, Progress and Present 
Position, London 1871, Vol. I, pp. 85, 86, 88. 

49 Ibid., p. 86. 

50 Cf., N. Kostomarov, Mazepa i mazepintsy (Mazepa and His Followers), 
St. Petersburg 1905, Vol. VI, p. 527. 

51 Cf., Huropaeische Fama, Vol. LXXX, p. 615; Neu-eroeffneter Historischer 
Bildersaal, Vol. VI, p. 25. 
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Front pages of The London Gazette and The Daily Courant, of January, 1708 

and December, 1708, respectively, which extensively reported on developments 

in the Swedish-Ukrainian-Russian war in Ukraine, and especially the activities 
of Hetman Ivan Mazepa. 


1708, from the Czar’s headquarters on the Desna River, as its 
source of information, gave long and detailed information about 
Mazepa’s alliance. According to this report, Mazepa, 70 years of 
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age, whom The Daily Courant called ‘General and Commander-in- 
Chief” of the Kozaks, marching under the pretext of attacking the 
Swedes, joined the Swedish King. After crossing the Desna River, 
commented The Daily Courant, Mazepa disclosed to the Kozaks his 
plan to join the Swedes. However, the majority of the Kozaks who 
for a long time were dissatisfied with Mazepa, disapproved of this 
plan and recrossed the Desna, leaving him with an army of 1,000 
men and three colonels, taken by force. Upon this news, the Czar 
issued a manifesto to the Ukrainian Bishops and higher officers to 
elect a new hetman in the city of Hlukhiv. The Kozaks chose I. Skoro- 
padsky. Further, the Czar ordered Menshikov to seize Mazepa’s 
capital, Baturyn, which he captured and executed 5,000 to 6,000 
Cossacks there, and seized the artillery and the food supply. The 
new Hetman Skoropadsky joined the Czar’s Army, ended the report 
of The Daily Courant. 


Until the battle of Poltava, (July 7, 1709), there were no 
further reports about Mazepa in The Daily Courant. Commenting 
about the fate of the Swedish Army, The Daily Courant of August 
16, 1709, (No. 2437) remarked that “General Mazepa has found 
means to escape.” As the source of information, The Daily Courant 
used the Amsterdam Gazette, which referred to the letter of the 
Russian Envoy in Berlin, M. de Leith, (August 13, 1709). Using 
the information from Dresden, August 14, 1709, The Daily Courant 
in the same edition reported that “General Mazeppa took another 
Route to escape the Muscovites, who are in pursuit of him and the 
King of Sweden.” 

Publishing the terms of the capitulation of the Swedish Gen. 
Lewenthaupt at Perevolochna, The Daily Courant of August 22, 
1709, (No. 2442), mentioned that according to the fifth paragraph 
“the Zaporogians and other Rebels now among the Troops of Sweden 
shall be immediately deliver’d to his Czarish Majesty.” 


The Daily Courant was not the only newspaper which wrote 
about Mazepa. Reports about him can be found in the semi-weekly, 
The London Gazette. The London Gazette, which was originally 
printed at Oxford and was named The Oxford Gazette, was the offi- 
cial newspaper of the Government.*? According to the English 
historian Lord Macaulay, The London Gazette did not have a good 
standing, because of not printing domestic affairs, except some 
unimportant events at home and some foreign affairs.** 


52 J. Grant, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 43 
53 Ibid., p. 44. 
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Using reports from Vienna of December 26, 1708, The London 
Gazette of January 3, 1709, (No. 4502) printed on its first page that 
“Count Mazepa, General of the Cossacks” joined the Swedish, how- 
ever, with a small number of troops and three colonels, because the 
majority of the Cossacks decided to return to the Czar; that after- 
wards Menshikov seized Mazepa’s residence, the city of Baturyn, 
which had a garrison of 6,000 men and “put all he found in it to 
the Sword”; that the Czar permitted the election of a new Hetman 
“a Nobleman Skoropadsky.” In addition, it is remarked that “the 
Czar had been endeavoring, for some time past, (sc. 1706), to 
procure for General Mazepa the Dignity of a Prince of the Empire.” ** 
At the end of this report, The London Gazette commented that ac- 
cording to Russian sources,*> the Swedish King “was encamped 
between Starodub and Czenikow, (sc. Chernyhiv), on the River 
Desna; but we have been long without direct Advices from the 
Swedish Army.” 


Upon the message about the battle of Poltava, using reports 
from Vienna of August 7, 1709, The London Gazette of August 16, 
1709, (No. 4574), remarked that “the account of the victory over 
the Swedes in Ukrania is so very circumstantial.” Only two weeks 
later, using the official reports of July 17, 1709, from Moscow, which 
was brought by “ussian messenger to London, The London Gazette 
of August 30, 1709, (No. 4580), described the battle of Poltava, 
confirmed the Russian victory and remarked that “Mazeppa with 
his body of Cossacks made his Escape,” which was also joined by 
the Swedish King with two thousand men. 


Using information of September 3, 1709 from the Hague, The 
London Gazette of September 6, 1709, (No. 4583), reported that 
“Charles XII safely arrived in Oczakow,” but according to the Rus- 
sian sources, “the Nephew of General Mazeppa, (sc. A. Voyna- 
rovsky), and several considerable Ministers were taken Prisoners.” 
(This information was not true. Voynarovsky was captured on 
August 21, 1716 in Hamburg by the Russian agent Boetticher, a 
German by origin, and was sent to Jakutsk in Siberia.” 


54 F. Duckemeyer, “Korbs Diarium itineris in Moscoviam und die Quellen, 
die es ergaenzen” (’’Korb’s Diary and Sources, Which Explain It), Historische 
Hefte, Berlin 1910, No. 10, p. 81; S. Tomashivskyj, “Mazepa i avstriyska polityka” 
(“Mazepa and Austrian Policy”), ZNTS, Vol. 92, p. 244-245. 

55 The report from the Czar’s headquarters at the Desna River, November 
16, 1708. 

56 Johann Christian von Engel, Geschichte der Ukraine und der ukrainishen 
Kosaken (The History of Ukraine and the Ukrainian Kozaks), Halle 1796, p. 328. 
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The London Gazette of September 10, 1709, (No. 4585), using 
Russian sources of information, reported that “General Mazeppa, 
and several principal Ministers of the Swedish Majesty were brought 
Prisoners to the Czar at Kiovia,” *’ (sc. Kiev). (The Russians neither 
captured Mazepa, nor succeeded in extraditing Mazepa from the 
Turkish Government, although offering quite a big sum of money 
(300,000 ducats) .°** Mazepa, at the age of 77 years, died on October 2, 
1709, (new calendar) in the village of Varnytsia, near Bender.** 

This mistake was also corrected by The London Gazette itself, 
which, using reports of July 31, 1709, from Moscow, stated that 
“General Mazeppa with some few of his Followers passed the 
Nieper,” © (sc. Dnieper). 

Mazepa was mentioned not only by the European but also by 
the contemporary American press. One of the contemporary American 
newspapers, New England’s The Boston News-Letter, reporting on 
the Great Northern War, several times mentioned the name of 
Mazepa. 

The Boston News-Letter, a weekly, was established on April 24, 
1704, and was published by John Campbell.** J. Campbell, 1653-1728, 
was a Scot, who arrived in Boston between 1695-1698. In 1702 he 
became a Boston postmaster. At that time the Post Office was a 
center of information, and Campbell utilized this for his weekly 
newspaper.** Although Boston was some two months away from 
Europe, Campbell essayed to record all the important news in 
chronological order. During eight months of 1709 The Boston News- 
Letter underwent some difficulties and was suspended, but afterwards 
resumed publication. 

The Boston News-Letter, using the dispatches from Hamburg 
of August 15, 1704, as its source of information, reported that 
“the Cossacks commanded by the famous Mazeppa, consisting of 
19,000 Choice Men, with a Train of Artillery of 36 Pieces have 
join’d King Augustus near Jawarrow.” “ 


57 cf., Europaeische Fama, Vol. 92, p. 642. 

58M. Hrushevsky, A History of Ukraine, New Haven 1941, p. 369. 

59 B. Krupnycky, “Miscellanea Mazepiana,’ Mazepa, Vol. Il, p. 90, ff, pub- 
lished by PUNI, Warsaw 1939, Vol. 47. 

60 The London Gazette, September 22, 1709, No. 4590; cf., Huropaeische Fa- 
ma, Vol. 94, p. 788. 

61 Frank L. Mott, American Journalism, New York 1950, pp. 13-14. 

62 The Dictionary of American Biography, New York 1948, Vol. III, p. 456. 

63 Clarance S. Brigham, History and Bibliography of American Newspapers 
1690-1820, Worcester 1947, Vol. I, pp. 328-329. 
64 The Boston News-Letter, No. 41, Jan. 29, 1705. 
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According to the information of July 23, 1706 from Danzig, 
The Boston News-Letter mentioned that the “Kozaks under the Com- 
mand of General Wisnarowski, (sc. Voynarovsky), nephew of General 
Mazeppa, have arrived in the Neighbourhood of Lublin, from whence 
they are to continue their march towards Great Poland.” * 

Because of some difficulties, as mentioned above, The Boston 
News-Letter was suspended for eight months in 1709, and this ex- 
plains why there were no further reports on Mazepa. However, how 
diligently the editor recorded the news on Ukraine is shown by the 
fact that even after the death of Mazepa, (October 2, 1709), The 
Boston News-Letter, using information of March 16, 1711, from 
Vienna, reported that the Kozaks together with the Polish troops 
marched “directly into Ukrainia.” 

The English and the American contemporary press, using the 
Russian reports through German and Dutch channels, wrote rather 
in a neutral light about Mazepa and his alliance with the Swedish 
King, stating facts without comments, in contrast to the German 
contemporary press, which called Mazepa a “traitor, who did not 
fear God,” “super-rebel, selfish,” etc.°” 

A brief analysis of the Russian propaganda abroad also should 
be mentioned. 

After the battle at Narva, (November 20, 1700), where Charles 
XII with 8,000 troops routed 40,000 Russians, the way against 
defenseless Moscow was open. As a matter of fact, the Swedish 
generals advised their King to march toward Moscow and defeat 
the Czar first. However, the King considered Augustus II more 
dangerous than the Russians.** While the Swedish King plunged 
himself into a six-year struggle in Poland and Saxony, the Czar 
feverishly worked on the reorganization of his army and building 
his young navy. For that purpose he badly needed foreign engineers, 
officers and all kinds of experts and tradesmen, whom he tried to 
recruit everywhere. This was no easy task in view of the prevailing 
opinion of Muscovy in the West, not to mention the general fear of 
the victorious Swedes. 

Muscovy was described as a barbaric country by several con- 
temporary diplomats in Moscow in their diaries® and in the German 


65 The Boston News-Letter, No. 198, Feb. 2, 1707. 

66 The Boston News-Letter, No. 392, Oct. 22, 1711 

67 Europaeische Fama, Vol. 91, p. 566; Theatrum Europeum, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 273, Neu-eroeffneter Historischer Bildersaal, Vol. VII, p. 257. 

68 QO. Haintz, Koenig Karl XII, p. 52. 

69 The French diplomat, Foy de la Neuville described the Muscovites as 
“true barbarians, distrustful, mendacious, cruel, debauchees, greedy and profit- 
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press.’° The anti-Russian public opinion existed not only in Germany, 
but also in Holland, where, a few years earlier, Peter I had been 
greeted with joy. However, according to the German historian 
F. Duckmeyer, Holland became a center of anti-Russsian 
propaganda in Western Europe." Then, in 1704, the hostility of 
public opinion was increased even further by the publication, after 
his return from Moscow, of the memoirs of Prof. M. Neubauer, 
a former tutor of the Czar’s son Alex. This book, emphasizing the 
poor conditions and the bad treatment of foreigners in Moscow, 
influenced public opinion not only in Germany, but in other countries 
as well.” 

It is clear that under such circumstances the Czar could not 
find volunteers even for a good salary. He well realized that as long 
as public opinion in Western Europe was against him, no one would 
go into his service. He now decided to do everything possible to 
stop the anti-Russian propaganda. 

First, through diplomatic channels, Peter succeeded in per- 
suading the governments in Saxony and Prussia to forbid the pub- 
lication of anything hostile to Muscovy.” Further, he authorized a 
Livonian adventurer, Johann R. Patkul, to take all measures to 
persuade German scholars and writers to work for Russia. In 1702 
Patkul succeeded in engaging a German lawyer, Heinrich Baron 
von Huyssen from Strassburg, for the Czar’s service. Huyssen’s 
service in Moscow and his diplomatic activity in Western Europe 
were described by a Danish scholar, Peter van Haven. 

Peter van Haven, (1715-1757), attended the University of Copen- 
hagen and Helmstaedt, where he received his Doctorate of Theology. 
In 1737 he travelled to Petersburg, Moscow and the Asov. On his 
return in 1742 van Haven met von Huyssen, who told van Haven 
about his activities as a Russian diplomat, and having died on the 
boat, he left to van Haven his very interesting memoirs and notes. 


lovers,” op. cit., p. 95; J. G. Korb, an Austrian diplomat, wrote in his diary that 
“The whole Russian race is rather in a state of slavery than of freedom,” 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 192, ff; the English envoy-extraordinary, Lord Charles Whit- 
worth wrote in his memoirs that Russia “began to emerge from barbarism in 
the year 1710,” op. cit., pp. 1, 38-40. 

70 Neu-eroeffneter Historischer Bildersaal, when reporting about Muscovy 
referred to it as the “barbarian nation,” Vol. IV, pp. 427, 596, cf., R. E. Pruntz, 
Die Geschichte des deutschen Journalismus (The History of German Journalism), 
Hannover 1845, Vol. I, p. 153. 

71 F. Duckmeyer, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

72 F. Duckmeyer, op. cit., p. 2; V. Sichynsky, op. cit., pp. 112-137; cf. Pisma 
i bumagi Imperatora Petra Veligogo, Vol. III, p. 879. 

73 F. Duckmeyer, op. cit., p. 8; Pisma i bumagi, etc., Vol. III, p. 879 ff. 
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Using this material as his source of information, van Haven wrote 
a book about Russia.” It is to be added that van Haven later became 
a chaplain at the Danish Embassy in Petersburg and after his 
return in 1747, he taught at the University of Soroe.” 

According to van Haven, von Huyssen began his activities im- 
mediately after entering the Russian service. He travelled to such 
centers as Basel, Berlin, Geneva, the Hague, Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Paris, Prague, Vienna, and so forth, trying to enlist officers to join 
the Russian Army and trying to persuade German scholars and 
writers to write favorably about Muscovy.” Although Huyssen was 
quite successful in this work, the Czar apparently needed him in 
Moscow and ordered him to report there, where he arrived at the 
end of 1703. Here he took the position of an adviser at the Foreign 
Office. In 1705, however, the Czar sent him as his official envoy to 
Germany, where he was active untill 1707. During this time, 
von Huyssen succeeded in winning for the Czar such newspapers 
and magazines as Europaeische Fama in Leipzig, Historische Re- 
marques in Hamburg, Neu-eroeffneter Historischer Bildersaal in 
Nuremberg, Monatlicher Staatsspiegel in Augsburg, Neu-eroeffneter 
Welt- und Staatsspicgel in the Hague and others.’ From that time on, 
those newspapers and magazines began to publish favorable articles 
about Russia. 

There is quite a great deal of literature written about Mazepa. 
It was Voltaire who made Mazepa’s name known throughout Europe 
in his History of Charles XII."* The Hungarian-German historian 
Johann Christian von Engel, (1770-1814), in his history of Ukraine, 
published by the German-English Scientific Society, expressed his 
doubts that Mazepa should be condemned.” The Ukrainian historian 


74P. van Haven, Nye of forbedrede Efterraetiningen om det russiske Rige 
(New Improved Accounts About the Russian Empire), Copenhagen 1747, 2 vols.; 
I used the German translation under the title: Unterschiedene Abschnitte aus 
neuen verbesserten Nachrichten von dem Russischen Reich, published by Anton 
Fr. Buesching in his Magazin fuer die neue Historie und Geographie, Halle 
1776, Vol. X, pp. 279-364. 

75 Johann Chr. Adelung, Gelehrten Lexikon (Lexicon of Scholars), Leipzig 
1787, Vol. II, pp. 828-829; Dansk Biografisk Leksikon (Danish Biography), 
Copenhagen 1936, Vol. IX, p. 478. 

76P, van Haven, op. cit., p. 318. 

77 P. van Haven, op. cit., p. 319; F. Duckmeyer, op. cit., pp. 72, 82; P. Pe- 
karskij, Nauka i literatura pry Petre Velikom (Science and Literature at the 
Time of Peter the Great), St. Petersburg 1862, Vol. I, pp. 62-107. 

78 Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII, Rouen 1731; I used the English transla- 
tion by John J. Stockdale, History of Charles XII, King of Sweden, London 1807, 
Ppp. 258-262. 

79 J. Ch. von Engel, op. cit., pp. 307, 321. 
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Mykola Kostomariv, (1817-1885), although writing quite an accurate 
biography of Mazepa, stressed him in a negative light.*° Kostomariv's 
monograph was translated from Russian into French by E. M. de 
Voguee,*' into English by J. Millington,*? and by C. M. Anderson.** 
Mazepa was described positively by the English historian B. Sands 
in his essay.** Another English historian, B. H. Summer, mentioned 
Mazepa and his policy.** Recently an essay about Mazepa was pub- 
lished in the English historical magazine by L. R. Lewitter, who often 
contradicts himself in his judgment about Mazepa.** In the United 
States Clarence A. Manning wrote a book, in which the author in 
a lucid style described the life and deeds of Mazepa.*’ Finally, some 
brief essays about Mazepa published in The Ukrainian Quarterly, 
should be mentioned.** 

Today it is no longer necessary to defend Mazepa’s policy and 
his alliance with the Swedish King. His contemporary reliable and 
prominent eyewitnesses regarded Mazepa as a great Ukrainian 
patriot and hero. Even the prominent Russian historian, S. F. Pla- 
tonov, justified Mazepa for his alliance with Charles XII.*° The 
Jewish historian Alexander Brueckner, Professor at the Berlin Uni- 
versity, regarded Mazepa’s policy as “ein Meisterstueck” (a master- 
piece), and his attempt to liberate Ukraine as “an heroic act.” 


80 N. Kostomarov, op. cit., 

81 BE, M. de Voguee, “Mazepa. La legende et Vhistoire”’ (“Mazepa: The Legend 
and History”), Revue des deux Mondes, Vol. 48, 1881; later in Trois drames de 
Vhistoire de Russie, Paris 1911. 

82 J. Millington, The True Story of Mazepa, London 1884. 

83 C. M. Anderson, “Mazepa as known in legend and in history,” A Czare- 
vitch of the Eighteenth Century, London 1913, pp. 169-238. 

84 B. Sands, The Ukraine, London 1914, pp. 31-32. 

85 B. H. Summer, Peter the Great and the Ottoman Empire, Oxford 1949, 
pp. 17, 25. : 

86 L. R. Lewitter, “Mazeppa,” History Today, London 1957, Vol. VII, pp. 
590-596. 

87C, A. Manning, op. cit. 

88 A. Andrusiak “Ivan Mazepa, Hetman of Ukraine,” Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 31- 
37; N. Chubaty, “Mazepa’s Champion in the ‘Secret du Roi’ of Louis XV, King 
of France,” Vol. V, No. 1, pp. 37-51; O. Halecki, “Ukraine, Poland and Sweden 
at the Time of Ivan Mazepa,” Vol. XV, No.2, pp. 128-132; B. Krupnytsky, 
“The Mazeppists,” Vol. IV, No. 3, pp. 204-214, and “The Swedish-Ukrainian 
Treaties of Alliance 1708-1709,” Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 47-57; C. A. Manning, 
“Mazepa in English Literature,” Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 133-144 — all in The 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF SOVIET LEGALITY 


By JosEPH S. ROUCEK 


The Sociology of Law (which is not to be confused with Socio- 
logical Jurisprudence) is a “part of sociology, which is always purely 
descriptive and rests exclusively on judgments of reality” * (while 
sociological jurisprudence employs certain conclusions of sociology 
applicable to actual law). The differential sociology of law studies 
the manifestations of law as functions of actual groups and even- 
tuates in a jural typology of particular groups and comprehensive 
societies. The fundamental idea here is that there are different 
kinds of law which are correlated with various types of social 
relations. 

In sociological terminology the term “law” has (at least) two 
different meanings. It may mean an ideological structure ( a certain 
body of rules of social conduct); it may mean also the doings of 
a certain group of people—judges, lawyers, sheriffs, prison wardens, 
legislators, administrative officials, etc. To be complete, a treatise 
of sociology of law must pay some attention to the law people and 
their doings. If we take law people in the widest sense, parts of 
their doings constitute the subject matter of Political Sociology. 
Yet, apart from Max Weber, hardly anyone has undertaken system- 
atically to explore the correlations between the law people (especial- 
ly judges and lawyers) and other spheres of cultural activity. The 
broad categories and main directions of such undertakings have 
been set forth by Karl Llewellyn, “The Normative, the Legal and 
the Law Jobs: The Problem of Juristic Methods,” Yale Law Journal, 
XLIX (1940), 1355-90. The eternal difficulty in dealing with legal 
phenomena has been the problem of the abyss between the proclaim- 
ed ideal and the actual, between standards and practices, between 
“what ought to be” or what is expected to be done, and “what is.” 


1 George Gurvitch, ‘Major Problems of the Sociology of Law,” Journal of 
Social Philosophy, VI, 3 (April, 1941), 197-215, expanded into Sociology of Law 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1942). See also: N. S. Timasheff, An 
Introduction to the Sociology of Law (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1939). 
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This basic problem has produced no end of confusion in dealing 
with Soviet law. Law (or social order) is universal in nature. Even 
more remarkable is the capacity of man to make law—of a different 
kind. Sociologically, it is actually hardly valuable to argue whether 
the legal order of this or that type is good or bad; the fact remains 
that it remains imperative, and if no agreement is reached on it, 
then it is imposed (as, otherwise, chaos would ensue). In a free 
society, the law is ideally a generalized form of preconcerting, and 
much of it “just grows” without too many questions. But there are 
also societies which use law as one of the devices of social control 
through “the systematic application of the force of politically or- 
ganized society.” * Especially in a totalitarian society law becomes 
the process and art by which a society compels its members and 
the sub-groups to observe the purposes, principles and standards 
considered essential by the ruling group. Furthermore, law is in- 
separable from politics, the process and the art by which a group, 
whether a nation, a party, or a faction, seeks to realize its purposes, 
principles, and standards against the opposition of other groups. In 
addition, to succeed, law needs to be continually modified by a suit- 
able system of politics. Much of the difficulty of understanding Soviet 
law has been due to the tendency to ignore the interrelationship 
of law and politics, that the USSR conceives law as the creature 
of the political community, and that there judicial policies are 
carried out on the basis of Marx’ economic interpretation of so- 
ciety. Above all, the anti-normative approach to social phenomena 
is an essential element of the Marxian theory in general and of 
the Marxian theory of law in particular.’ * 

Basically, Soviet legal theory is dominated almost exclusively 
by political factors, in accordance with Marx’ concept of the ideo- 
logical superstructure. From the very beginning it was planned to 
be only an ideological superstructure; from the very beginning it 
was planned to be only an ideological weapon in the fight of 
“socialism” against “capitalism,” and hence to be always subservient 
to every and all changes in the Politbureau’s ever-changing tactics 
to accomplish this strategy.‘ In the Soviet true “democracy” the 


2 Roscoe Pound’s oft-quoted definition; see his: “Law in the Service So- 
ciety: Freedom versus Equality,” American Bar Association Journal, XXXVI 
(1950), 977. 

3 Hans Kelsen, The Communist Theory of Law (New York: F. A. Praeger, 
1955), vii. According to Kelsen, “the attempt to develop a theory of law on the 
basis of Marx’ economic interpretation of society has completely failed... ” 
(P. 193). 

4An English translation of the outstanding Soviet contributions to the 
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governmental policies and activities always advance the real in- 
terests and welfare of the proletariat. To a Communist, the “demo- 
cracy” is solely a matter of what government does, the content of 
government policy. It has nothing to do with the process by which 
policy is made and enforced. 

Communists, in short, believe that democracy is government 
for the people (i.e., the proletariat) and not necessarily government 
by the people. Proceeding from these premises, the law has no 
other function than to facilitate the execution of policy, and policy 
is made by the Party. Specific measures to achieve greater legality 
are, in fact, often advocated on the ground that they would guard 
the Party’s policy against distortion. For instance, it is stressed 
that statutes must be strictly construed and applied because the 
legislator is supreme; and he is supreme because he enacts the 
measures decided upon by the Party. (Thus, contemporary Soviet 
jurists are trying to transcend the conflict that convulsed an older 
generation of jurists—between socialist legality and revolutionary 
expediency.) Expediency and legality flow into each other to the 
point of unrecognizability. (Vyshinsky stated: “If a law has lagged 
behind life, it must either be amended or, as Comrade Stalin put it, 
be laid aside.” °) 

Yet, on the ideological front, the Soviet jurists have been ex- 
periencing a dreary struggle of bewilderment. The difficulty has 
been that the legal specialists have also tried to operate with such 
categories as private and public law, which stem from the Roman 
tradition, in a forest of institutions which are growing in a social- 
istic, industrialized society; the situation has been aggravated by 
the mortal necessity of treading softly in the jungle of Marxist 
ideology. Here again we can gain an insight into the realities of 
Soviet law by remembering that the Russians conceive of democracy 
as the rule of the social and political underdog, replacing the Czar- 
ist master (while the American people tend to think of democracy 
in terms of minority rights). This rule of the underdog has its 


theory of law (Lenin, P. I. Stuchka, M. A. Reisner, E. B. Pashukanis, Stalin, 
A. Y. Vishinsky, P. Yudin, S. A. Golunsky, M. S. Strogovich, I. P. Training) 
was published as Soviet Legal Philosophy, translated by Hugh Babb, with an 
introduction by John Hazard (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
The Twentieth Century Legal Philosophy Series, 1951). For the relationship 
of the legal theories of the USSR and the economic policies, see: Rudolf 
Schlesinger, Soviet Legal Theory, Its Social Background and Development 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1951). 

5 Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Voprosy teorii gosudarstva i prava (Problems of 
the Theory of the State and of Law), Moscow, 1949, 240. 
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theory provided by Engels: “Your jurisprudence is but the will of 
your class made into law for all, a will whose essential character 
and direction are determined by the economic conditions of your 
class.” Up to about 1937, the communist legal spokesmen had fol- 
lowed Engels’ general view that law was a tool in the hands of the 
class in control. After 1937, Professor Yushkov and Commissar Vy- 
shinsky were favored by Stalin as the chief spokesmen for the new 
view that referred to the “dictatorship against the bourgeoisie”— 
“democratic state for the proletariat.” Their thesis stressed that 
the legal and constitutional system is not designed to protect in- 
dividuals, but to advance the cause of the “workers,” to serve as 
a weapon promoting the chimera of world communism. This was 
done by propounding constitutional and legal fictions, and, at the 
same time accomplishing these revolutionary aims by the utilization 
of the Communist Party. This, I believe, explains the claims of the 
1936 Constitution, plus the coexistence of all the terror and purges. 

Following Stalin’s death (1953), his heirs tried to modify the 
severity of Soviet codes of criminal law and procedure. But, so far, 
“only a patchwork has been carried out to eliminate a few of the 
major points of complaint against the criminal code.” ° 

These complaints are good examples of how Soviet legalism 
actually works. Among the most important have been those focused 
on the judges inflicting punishment “for what they will,” regardless 
whether the act is defined as a crime in the code, the tendency for 
the courts to find any act “socially dangerous” and to punish the 
offender by using any article of the code which the judges believe 
to define analogous action “as a crime.” Objections have been also 
voiced against the whole concept of the lesser types of “state crimes” 
(called in the code “other crimes against the administration, cover- 
ing such acts as smuggling, evasion of military service and violation 
of labor discipline, and the notorious provisions authorizing exile to 
Siberia for members of the family of a soldier fleeing the country 
—even if the family knows nothing of the planned escape.) And, 
above all, a major cry has been raised for defining specific new 
crimes derived from the constitutional guarantees of inviolability 
of home and correspondence. 

In a nut-shell, the Soviet legal system is the most glaring 
example of the inseparability of law from politics, modified accord- 
ing to changing directives of the ruling clique, wrapped up, at the 
same time, within a cellophane package of legalistic and constitu- 
tional mumbo-jumbo. 


6 John N. Hazard, “Laws and Men in Soviet Society,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXXVI, 2 (January, 1958), 267-277. 
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RED ASSASSINS. A Factual Story Revealing How the Ukraine Lost Its 
Freedom. By Theodosy Oshmachka. Minneapolis. T. S. Denison & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1959, pp. 375. $3.95. 


There have been many books dealing with the persecution and oppression 
rampant in the communist-dominated countries behind the Iron Curtain, and 
Americans have become familiar with the communist pattern of life. But 
Theodosy Oshmachka, a former professor of Ukrainian and Russian literature 
in Ukraine and an outstanding author and poet, has written an exceptional 
book on his persecution and suffering and the plight of his people under the 
inhuman and brutal rule of Communist Russia. 

The book, entitled, Red Assassins, is unique in that it is written by a 
man who had to simulate insanity for seven years in order to escape the 
certain execution awaiting him. 

Mr. Oshmachka recounts with great sincerity and lucidity the rule of 
Stalin over Ukraine at the beginning of the 30’s, when all who opposed en- 
forced collectivization or gave any hint that they disagreed with the dicta of 
the Communist Party were adjudged “enemies of the people” and dealt with 
accordingly. The entire intellectual elite of Ukraine was ruthlessly erased from 
the face of the land. Those few who survived did so because they became sub- 
servient valets of the regime and sang laudatory paeans to the executioners. 

Author Oshmachka feigned mental illness and spent seven long years 
in a prison psychiatric ward in Moscow, without trial and being subjected to 
all’ sorts of tortures to force him to confess his “crimes” against the state. 
Finally, as he was being taken to Kiev to stand trial the German-Soviet 
war broke out. The Russians had to retreat hurriedly from Ukraine, leaving 
thousands of dead behind them. Oshmachka succeeded in staying alive and 
escaping to Western Europe, whence he emigrated to the United States under 
the U.S. D.P. law several years ago. In 1957 his book was published in 
Canada. Written in Ukrainian, it was called Murderer’s Rotunda. Subsequently, 
translated into English, it was published this year under the title, Red Assassins. 

Author’s Oshmachka’s book is not fiction, and his characters, with the 
exception of their names, are real. In his preface to the book, the author 


declares: 


“Only the names and exact location of places have been changed in order 
to protect the innocent people still in the Ukraine... Ivan Brus (the principal 
character in the book—W.D.) is no stranger to me. In fact, the author of 
this book knew him well. My experiences in prison were identical... Here, in 
this book, I depict the woe of my beloved country that the world may know 
and understand how communism works...” 


The book contains no especially new information, but it reveals in a most 
penetrating and illustrating manner Soviet brainwashing techniques and meth- 
ods, which were practiced in Ukraine at least two decades before our prisoners 
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of war in Korea were subjected to them a few years ago. Mr. Oshmachka 
has succeeded with signal success in portraying the suffering of his own family 
and the betrayal and agony of the peasants of a Ukrainian village. 

The book is a smashing and devastating indictment of the Soviet ideology 
and the regime which it has generated. It explains in intimate detail the 
process of genocide of a great people for a satanical communist purpose, a 
purpose which seeks power and aggrandizement for a despotic empire ruled 
by a clique of brutal, selfish and atheistic men. 

It is a great pity that Red Assassins was not “must” reading for all those 
American officials and businessmen who received Nikita S. Khrushchev as a 
leader of peace and a messenger of “good will,” coming here allegedly to 
terminate the cold war. 

For although Author Oshmachka’s book deals with the blood-thirstiness 
of Stalin and his apparatus of death, the NKVD, Khrushchev was not an in- 
nocent by-stander. In Ukraine, in 1937-38 he was responsible for the regime 
of blood-letting terror and wholesale murder of the opponents of communism 
and Russian domination. Khrushchev won his shield of “liberalism’’ when he 
denounced Stalin for the latter’s crimes and excesses against the Communists, 
but not for his crass, barbaric slaughter of innocent people, such as the God- 
fearing peasants of Ukraine, the clergy and the intellectual elite whose only 
crime was their non-conformity to the dictatorial rule of the Kremlin tyrants. 
Khrushchev demonstrated his own brutal and implacable ruthlessness and 
disregard for the lives of the innocent by ordering the indiscriminate massacre 
of the Hungarian freedom fighters only three years ago. 

Communism under Khrushchev purports to wear a garb of respectability 
and legitimacy, and surprisingiy, even after Hungary and Tibet, it is suc- 
ceeding in fooling a great number of intelligent people who see in Khru- 
shchev’s broad grin a new face of communism. It is to those that Author 
Oshmachka speaks: 


“....Even though their methods of infiltrating a country and conducting 
a cold war have become slightly refined as the years have passed, the same 
ruthless and cruel physical and mental tortures continue to be the formula 
as the Communists carry on their campaign to conquer the world.” 


The book, Red Assassins, may scare away some of our appeasers with 
its seemingly sensational title. But in reality the title fully fits the contents, 
because throughout the author gives his personal knowledge and experience. 
The message is one which the world refuses stubbornly to accept, that Soviet 
Russia is our deadly and dedicated enemy, bent on our total destruction. 

WALTER DUSHNYCK 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH U.S. FOREIGN POLICY. By C.L. Sulzberger. Hart- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 1959, pp. 255. 


If the reader is seeking a well-knit, closely reasoned, and coherent analysis 
of U.S. foreign policy in this book, he will not find it. In many respects the 
author, a columnist for The New York Times, intellectually rambles on from 
subject to subject, offering a commentary here and an unsupported opinion 
there. The work appears as a booked compilation of articles and commentaries 
written for his newspaper. Every conceivable subject and aspect pertaining to 
U.S. foreign policy is tapped for comment, and the comments stack up along 
the maximum range of useless superficiality and penetrating insights. Yet, 
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despite these general strictures, the book makes for valuable reading. It con- 
tains chunks of analysis sufficient for the reader to sense the author’s train 
of thought on a number of worthwhile topics. And throughout, the presentation 
is vividly cast and stimulating in its intellectual report. 

Sulzberger’s major criticism of U.S. foreign policy is that it is a patch- 
work of loose thinking. He says, “Ours is an empirical foreign policy. We seek 
to deal with crises only as they arise, and then proceed to hope for happy 
endings” (p. 176). He thus calls for a wholesale reexamination of our policy, 
with emphasis placed on the need for new thinking. According to him, the 
approach must be from the viewpoint of the requirements of the “integrious 
man”; in short, to see things in their interrelated and interdependent whole. 
On this score, the author is, of course, saying nothing new. Many have urged 
these very things for years. But the issue can never suffer from continual 
re-emphasis in present circumstances. 

It is one thing to finger a major defect in our foreign policy, it is quite 
another to provide the rational means for its ratification. Such means, in the 
form of an articulate and organizing structure of thought, is conspicuous by 
its absence in this work. The imposing fragmentistic character of the author’s 
fleeting thoughts is in line with the very empiricism he criticizes at the outset. 
A reporter’s approach to the problem is the worst imaginable. Thus, for example, 
he assigns no significant value to the guiding concepts of liberation and con- 
tainment. A cavalier rejection of them as fake concepts hardly qualifies as 
rational argument. For anyone familiar with these problems, it is immediately 
evident that the writer has no understanding conception of the liberation policy. 
For instance, he writes, “Such phrases as ‘liberation’ are politically popular in 
the United States and actually to be desired. But this is not an ideal world. 
Under prevailing conditions, the satellite states are not going to alter their 
form of government because of any diplomatic methods we apply” (p. 100). 
The policy is tailor-made for cold war conditions which, at least in this work, 
Sulzberger shows little comprehension of. 

The thin care displayed by the author for accurate definition and scientific 
distinctions is easily discerned throughout the work. In one place we are told 
that “Russia is ruled not by a communist but by a state capitalist system” 
(p. 92). State capitalism is in concept equivalent to a squared circle but Sulz- 
berger is not concerned with meaningful analytic concepts. The concept of 
totalitarianism is actually the appropriate one for Russian rule. In addition, 
Russia is continually identified with the Soviet Union, and this invalid inter- 
change of concepts conditions his higher generalizations on “Russian” military 
prowess, economic power and the like. However, despite the conceptual lag 
in this work, there is a considerable grasp of significant historical material. 

This grasp is shown by many perceptive insights into Russian history. 
Sulzberger emphasizes: “suppose, for example, that a convulsion in Russia 
suddenly produced a military dictatorship that disavowed Communism but 
reavowed imperialist intentions. Such could prove just as menacing to NATO 
as the present system” (p. 136). He continues “Our enemy is not Communism 
per se, but Soviet imperialism..." He discloses the fact that on one occasion 
he suggested the standard use of “Russian expansionism” to the President in 
substitution of “international communism.” On this score, the author is very 
much on solid ground and no conceptual gap appears. In relation to the greatest 
weakness of Moscow, namely the captive non-Russian nations within the USSR, 
a perhaps more piercing and accurate usage is “totalitarian Russian imperial- 
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ism and colonialism.” Nevertheless, with this basic conception of the im- 
perialist Russian drive, the author can well say, “What our policy and 
propaganda should oppose is not ideology but imperialism, menace, and ex- 
pansion” (p. 80). He rightly laments that Moscow, with characteristic deceit, 
has taken over our “ideal” weapons, and urges that we begin to depend more 
on our ideals than on our wealth. 

Further solid interpretations by the author are obtained in his treatment 
of the Middle East. As he puts it, “Soviet interest in the Arab world has 
little to do with ideology. Since the eighteenth century, Russia has been pressing 
toward Iran, Turkey, and the eastern Mediterranean and laying claim to 
special rights in Palestine” (p. 158). Earlier he stated: “Russia, as a nation, 
has sought to extend its influence into this general area for decades. In fact, 
the nineteenth and twentieth-century Russian penetration of the Caucasus and 
Turkestan was merely the beginning of a dynamic process not yet ended” 
(p. 154). How true. The author’s dimension of knowledge is further indicated 
when he emphasizes that “We have not yet begun to calculate an attitude 
toward the peoples cf Soviet Central Asia—a region bound someday to trouble 
Moscow with its nationalism” (p. 238). The trouble there has been extant 
for several decades now. 

It cannot be denied that Sulzberger’s thoughts along these lines are 
valuable and capable of producing that course of “new thinking” in our 
foreign policy. His continued propagation of these views will undoubtedly 
contribute to the new turns necessary in our policy. But it is equally undeniable 
that much of the solid material he works with is still in a conceptually un- 
digested state. When he refers to the USSR as a nation, he exhibits no under- 
standing of the non-Russian nations thesis which is applicable to half of that 
empire. When he flirts with the idea of recognizing Red China, he manifests 
little regard for postures of principle, not to say cold war principles of action. 
When he depends heavily on the shifting views of Kennan, he depends, without 
perhaps being aware of it, on a record of inconsistency, error, and intellectual 
flabbiness. 

Georgetown University LEv E. DOBRIANSKY 


IVAN FRANKO AND RUSSIA. By Yar Slavutych. UVAN, Literature No. 5, 
Winnipeg, 1959. 


This is a small, but valuable, unbiased essay about one of the greatest 
West Ukrainian writers and his attitude toward Russia. The Centennial anni- 
versary of the birth of Ivan Franko (1856-1916) brought about many publica- 
tions about him in Soviet Ukraine and abroad. Soviet writings are always 
one-sided and biased, but in the post-Stalin era, there are some noticeable 
attempts in the direction of free expression, and cautious endeavors to treat 
literature and writers objectively, and not only from the Marxist standpoint. 
Thus, in the literary criticism of E. Kyryluk and O. Bileckyj and others, 
published in Kiev in 1956, the first steps are made to give an honest evaluation 
of the literary heritage of the great humanitarian, Franko, after years of 
Communist distortions. 

Franko was an author of international scope, and in his writings there 
was not a trace of discrimination against any nation. He also respected the 
Russian people, wrote often and positively about their literature, and especially 
about their great humanitarian writers, like Herzen, Turgenev, Pomyalovsky, 
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Tolstoy, Chernyshevsky, Bakunin, Dobrolyubov, and Gorky. But Franko was 
a bitter opponent of the oppressive politics of the Imperial Government and 
foretold also the intolerant, totalitarian nature of the Communist state, writing 
this about it even as early as 1903: 


“Free will and free thought of every human being would disappear, 
wither away, because the state would declare it dangerous and superficial. 
The educational system, aiming not to produce free men, but useful servants 
of the state, robots, would be just a soul-less drill. People would live in 
complete subjugation, under control of the state, even worse than the most 
absolute police states in existence. The people’s state would be changed to 
the great prison of nations...” (page 19). 

The humanitarian Socialism of Franko—in spite of the most depressing 
conditions in which he lived, in spite of bitter expierence with some of his 
own narrow-minded countrymen — is free from any chauvinism or class 
hatred. In his own preface to his collection of poems, Miy Izmarahd, in 1898, 
speaking ironically about the new “Marxian religion, based on the dogmas of 
hatred and class struggle,” Franko wrote, that he: 

.never belonged to that religion... and—in spite of the sarcastic 
‘ian! and contempt of its worshipers—he had the courage to carry his 
own flag of the old, humanitarian Socialism, based on the ethical and broad 
humanistic enlightenment of the common people, based on eo education, 
science, freedom of speech and human and national freedom. (p. 8). 

Besides, Franko’s work contributed immensely to the national self-determi- 
nation of the Ukrainians. He fought not only for social justice for all people, 
but also for the political independence of his native country. His poem, 
written in the 1880’s: 

“No longer, no longer should we 

The Russian or Pole meekly serve! 

Ukraine’s ancient grievances lie in the past — 
Ukraine does our whole life deserve...” 


serves as a Ukrainian national hymn even now. 

In light of Franko’s own words, and writings, the Soviet attempt to 
make him a Communistic writer failed, and Yar Slavutych points out in- 
teresting contradictions to the Soviet claim. There is no complete edition of 
Franko’s works yet, so a complete biography could not be written. However, 
this essay will be valuable for Franko’s future biographer. 


University of Cincinnati JOHN P. PAULS 


CONVERSATIONAL UKRAINIAN. By Yar Slavutych. Preface by Orest 
Starchuk. Edmonton-Winnipeg: Gateway Publishers Ltd., 1959. Pp. XVI 
+ 368. $3.50. 


Since the Ukrainian language is spoken by some fifty million people, 
including two millions in the U.S., South America and Canada, its study is vital. 
Linguistically, Ukrainian is a link between Russian and Polish. Its study helps 
in analyzing the historical developments of Russia, which appropriated vocabu- 
lary freely ever since the time of the Kievan Empire. Politically, Ukrainian, 
as the second-largest of all Slavic tongues, offers an understanding of a nation 
which is struggling for its freedom and independence from Soviet Russia. 

There is also a cultural aspect to the subject. Ukrainian literature is 
rich and manifold. Such meaningful authors as Taras Shevchenko, Ivan Franko, 
Lesya Ukrainka, and Mykhailo Kotsiubynsky should be studied and under- 
stood from the originals rather than from an English translation of their works. 
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Instruction in Ukrainian is conducted in at least ten colleges and universi- 
ties in the U.S. and Canada. Several years ago the study of Ukrainian was 
introduced in the schools of Saskatchewan, Alberta and, probably, other 
provinces. In addition, it is being taught in many parochial schools throughout 
the U.S. and Canada where Ukrainian immigrants live in such large com- 
munities as, for example, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. 

Having in mind the growing demand of teaching material, Dr. Yar 
Slavutych of the U.S. Army Language School, Presidio of Monterey, California, 
has prepared a textbook which is authorized for use in the schools of Alberta. 

As the author states in his foreword, the goal of Conversational Ukrainian 
is as follows: (1) To present the contemporary Ukrainian language as it is 
used in everyday conversation; (2) To give the student a concise knowledge 
of Ukraine, its geography, history and culture, as well as its language; (3) To 
give some information about Ukrainians who live in Canada and in the United 
States of America (p. VII). 

The textbook is written in accordance with the latest methods of language 
instruction in the U.S. “These methods enable the student to master the basic 
structure of foreign language as quickly as possible,” writes Dr. Orest Starchuk 
in the foreword. 

Every lesson in the first volume of the textbook has the following features: 
(1) dialogues in Ukrainian and their English equivalent, (2) reading, (3) 
simplified grammar, (4) homework, and (5) vocabulary. The last lists nouns 
in the nominative, both singular and plural; adjectives in all genders, singular 
and plural; and verbs in both imperfective and perfective aspects. The nouns 
are indicated by their genders, and the verbs are conjugated in singular and 
plural. It is of great importance that all words are correctly stressed. The 
examples of declensions and the indices to grammar and words conclude the 
first volume. The second volume is scheduled to appear next year. 

Dr. Yar Slavutych deserves full credit for his achievement. We highly 
recommend this valuable text to any high school or college which offers 
Ukrainian. Conversational Ukrainian, moreover, may easily be used as a self- 


instructor. 
PAVLO SAWCZUK 


THE SECRET WORLD. By Peter Deriabin and Frank Gibney, Doubleday & Co., 
pp. 344, New York, 1959, $4.50. 


IN THE NAME OF CONSCIENCE. By Nikolai Khokhlov. Translated from the 
Russian by Emily Kingsbery. David McKay Company, pp. 365, New York, 
1959, $4.50. 

Almost simultaneously have appeared the memoirs of two Soviet escapees 
who in 1954, one in Vienna and the other in Frankfurt, asked the American 
authorities for political asylum. The memoirs of the Viennese escapee, Peter 
Deriabin, and the Frankfurt defector, Nikolai Khokhlov, are in effect the 
testimonies of two high-ranking Soviet intelligence officers on Soviet life behind- 
the-scenes. The appearance of these memoirs, in which each of the authors 
endeavors on his own to cast light on the practices of the Soviet secret police 
and on overall Soviet policies, are welcome, especially at this time. Against the 
background of intensified Soviet propaganda in the United States and to the 
accompaniment of Soviet symphonic orchestras and dance ensembles which 
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thrill many Americans and create serious doubt as to whether the USSR, 
producer of such superb art and music, could really engage in genocide and 
persecution of the conquered nations—against this disturbing background the 
books of Deriabin and Khokhlov are a shattering appeal for awakening from 
a dangerous trance. 

Agreeing in principle as to the basic characteristics of the Soviet regime, 
the two books. however, differ vastly from each other both in form and 
content. Deriabin has shared his experiences and observations with Frank 
Gibney, an experienced American journalist, who gave the book its final shape. 
Khokhlov himself has written his memoirs, which subsequently were translated 
into English. Furthermore, the books differ from each other from another and 
more important viewpoint. The book of Deriabin is characterized by solid and 
untendentious material, while that of Khokhlov is replete with political tendencies. 
In fact, Khokhlov not only criticizes the Soviet regime but presents the reader 
with a “plan” on how to remove the Soviet threat, namely, by assisting the 
Russian emigre organization known as the NTS or the “Solidarists.” It is 
precisely this over-loading of the book with propaganda on behalf of the 
Russian emigre group that makes the reader wary as to the validity of the 
author’s political observations. 

The books also differ in depth of perception of the problem and in 
volume of the material presented. Khokhlov talks about himself in graphic 
fashion and paints the Soviet reality on a canvas of dramatic action. His book 
reads as lightly as a novel; at times the reader is left with the impression that 
many episodes were simply made up. Deriabin, on the other hand, tries to give 
a sort of guide to the Soviet secret police; his book is chock full of informa- 
tional material, including historical digressions, and is void of the directness 
that a narrative provides, as in the case of Khokhlov’s book. But it is Deriabin’s 
book, The Secret World, which gives the reader a better and fuller insight into 
matters. 

Peter Deriabin, the son of Siberian farmers, was a teacher in the Altai 
Krai in Siberia. After serving in the Soviet army during the war with the rank 
of “junior political commissar,” and after recovering from several wounds, he 
finally entered the KGB (Committee of State Security). In his youth he had 
been a “pioneer” and upon orders from his Comsomol superiors had denounced 
his schoolmates, destroyed religious icons and, in a word, had been a promising 
pupil of the communist school. He entered the KGB of his own volition and 
rapidly climbed the hierarchical ladder. He served in turn as a case officer in 
Barnaul, as a staff officer in the most confidential Guard Directorate in the 
Kremlin. as an officer of the Austro-German section of the Foreign Intelligence 
Directorate, and finally as an agent in Vienna, where his assignment was to spy 
on the members of the Soviet occupation troops in Austria. 

This wholly successful officer of the Soviet intelligence and efficient pro- 
duct of Soviet education, a man who par excellence had a brilliant career ahead 
of him, found himself one day in the American Kommandantura in Vienna. His 
decision had not come all of a sudden, not as a result of any single event or 
of a threat to his life on the part of the Soviet authority. It came as the 
culmination of a psychological process which began in 1947, of which the 
author writes: 

“Having been brought up by the Communist Party with a good assign- 
ment, I was led to make the acquaintance of a different world. It was a curious 


world, rich but ugly. Almost from the day in 1947 when I began work inside it, 
with the Guard Directorate in the Kremlin, a poisonous doubt began to work 
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in my soul. What had looked so shining and wonderful on the outside looked 
very gray now... After a long period working for the State Security I was 
convinced that the police mechanism exists not because of acts committed by 
enemies of the people, but because of the system itself, the way that the Soviet 
state is organized” (p. 11). 

The first four chapters of the book provide the reader with illustrations 
of the Siberian life, dealing with the youth of the author, his schooling and the 
work in the Comsomol, which became for him a springboard for his further 
career. The outbreak of World War II and the mobilization, his service at the 
front and his being wounded—all constitute the second stage of the author’s 
life, in which he still believed with his youthful enthusiasm. 

With the fourth chapter unfolds the proper story of the author—his 
service in the Soviet security system. The author leads the reader to various 
places—to his office as a case officer in Barnaul, the guard posts in the Kremlin. 
He briefly outlines his positions, but depicts extensively the tasks and metheds, 
as well as the various officials of the secret service. 

In the spring of 1953 Deriabin was in the Kremlin, that is, during the 
death of Stalin, and gives a first-hand account of the plans of Beria. It would 
appear that Beria attempted to rely on the non-Russian elements in the state 
security police and for that purpose he ordered the security system in the 
Republics to be placed under the command of local KGB elements: 


“Members of minority racial groups—Letts, Byelorussians, Caucasians, and 
Central Asians—were put in charge of State Security installations in their 
respective republics, a step which did not endear Beria to the great majority 
of Russians inside the Moscow headquarters” (p. 170). 

In subsequent chapters, dealing with the Foreign Intelligence Directorate, 
the author draws an interesting picture of activities of Soviet espionage outside 
the USSR, especially in Central and Western Europe. Here he gives a trait of 
the Soviet Intelligence and its part in the formulation of Soviet foreign policy: 


“To the Soviet mind, intelligence makes policy, or at least, the State Security 
does. It is an active, aggressive political arm of the regime. Its purpose is not 
only to acquire information and to prevent others from acquiring information, 
but to manufacture information, destroy sources of foreign information, ter- 
rorize, assassinate, and proselytize as occasion demands. In short, Soviet intel- 
peo Ss out to subvert the political and social life of a foreign country” 
(p. _ 

The Soviet State Security is extremely interested in the activities of 
political emigres from the USSR, and to combat them it maintains the so-called 
“Fifth Bureau.” The so-called “Special Bureau” is entrusted with “big actions,” 
such as the assassinations of Leon Trotsky, A. Kutepov, Gen. Walter Kryvitsky, 
and others. In principle the “special bureau” employs foreign elements in 
dangerous operations and keeps its professional staff in reserve, but in the cases 
mentioned high State Security officers plan and execute “big actions.” 

Parallel to actions directed against the populations of the USSR and 
foreign countries, the State Security keeps a careful vigilance over its entire 
personnel as well. Every officer of the KGB is under constant surveillance and 
checked every half year. Even for the slightest infractions he is punished 
severely—by dismissal from the service, arrest and deportation—even after 
twenty years of a spotless record. On the other hand this rigid discipline does 
not apply to the highest echelon of the State Security and the Politburo. In 
a special chapter, “Socialist Immorality,” Deriabin describes the excesses and 
aberrations of the Soviet oligarchy, among them Stalin, his son Vasili, Beria, 
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Marshal Zhukov, Marshal Rokossovsky, and others. As long as they remain 
in the favor of the top communist leadership they can with impunity indulge 
in raping teenage girls, holding orgies, spending great sums of money on their 
mistresses, and the like. But when they fall in “disfavor” then are their files 
opened and their “crimes” revealed and made public, although they were known 
and tolerated before. 

“In respect to power and privileges the Soviet New Class is more rigidly 
screwed into its throne than anything in Russian history since the boyars of 
the Middle Ages and the dictator kings, like Ivan the Terrible” (p. 223). 

Also of interest is this comment of Deriabin on the current pilgrimage of 
American tourists to the USSR: 


“American tourists can come back from Moscow with stories of a society 
straining at its old control. Cultural exchanges multiply. The Soviet people can 
inch a few more steps forward toward a better and better life. But in the last 
analysis all efforts to produce a real thaw in the USSR will fail as long as 
the State Security maintains its position as the ultimate executive arm of the 
regime... If Khrushchev’s method of using it differs sharply from Stalin’s 
it is difference of tactic, not basic intent” (p. 268). 


* 
Ag 


Nikolai Khokhlov, author of In the Name of Conscience, addresses his 
book to “the citizen of the USSR,’’ as he points out in the preface. As far 
as subject matter is concerned his memoirs can be divided into three parts, 
each dealing with a different phase of the author’s life. 

The first part relates to Khokhlov’s youth and his enlistment in the NKVD. 
As the son of a Bolshevik who actively fought against the Czarist regime, 
Khokhlov had no difficulty in attaining his education with excellent results. 
Against the will of his mother with whom he lived after she divorced his 
father, Khokhlov went into the motion picture industry, where he remained 
during the first year of the German-Soviet war. He was instructed by the 
NKVD to remain in Moscow even in the event the capital was taken by the 
Germans and, under the cover of his motion picture activities, wait for orders 
to sabotage the enemy. But the failure of the German armies to take Moscow 
prevented Khokhlov from fulfilling his first mission for the NKVD. 

His chance came again in January, 1942, at which time he was transfer- 
red to the military intelligence for training to work behind the enemy’s lines. 
After a year’s training Khokhlov was ready for his espionage assignment behind 
the German lines. His first task was to organize the assassination of Wilhelm 
Kube, German Gauleiter for Byelorussia. With the assistance of a well-organized 
network of Soviet agents, some of whom were situated in the immediate en- 
tourage of Kube, Khokhlov succeeded in fulfilling his mission. As reward he 
received the “Gold Star of the Order of War for the Motherland” from Nikolai 
Shvernik, then president of the USSR, in the fall of 1944. 

After the war Khokhlov was dispatched to Rumania to “study the country 
and try to understand it.” However, the author fails to give more detailed in- 
formation about his mission to captive Rumania. He lived there disguised as a 
Polish emigre “Lewandowski” and even received Rumanian citizenship. It was 
not until at the beginning of 1949 that Khokhlov got new orders: to board a 
Rumanian ship to Marseille and defect in France. 

The years of idle waiting in Rumania and his acquaintance with the 
Western World via radio broadcasts evoked in Khokhlov a series of reflections 
and afterthoughts which led him to a definite break with the system: 
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“I have been born and grown up in a Soviet state, but like the majority of 
my generation, I knew only by hearsay about the methods by which the Com- 
munist Party was building up socialism in my country. Much happened while 
I was a child; about the West I learned only by chance and in fragments. I had 
not witnessed collectivization; I had never discussed their problems with peasants 
on a collective farm... About such events as the famine in the Ukraine and 
the exile of thousands of kulaks to Siberia I had learned only through distorted 
rumors difficult for me to understand. But here in Rumania, before my very 
eyes, the life of an entire country was being forced onto the procrustean bed 
of the communist program... Not only the betrayal of Rumanian people had 
been perpetrated, but also the betrayal of other millions of common people who 
believei that the Soviet system brings freedom to the masses” (p. 101). 
Having lost his faith in the Soviet regime Khokhlov decided to quit the 
espionage service and submitted a petition to Moscow to this end. He was 
recalled to Moscow and given a hearing, but his request was denied. For some 
time he was allowed to study foreign languages and to marry. In the fall of 
1951 Khokhlov was ordered to Paris to prepare the assassination of a Russian 
emigre leader (not clearly identified in the book), which task he promptly 
refused, and awaited arrest and deportation. But he was not arrested, but 
instead assigned to Soviet command headquarters in Karlshorst, East Germany. 
There the author became acquainted with the literature published by the 
Russian NTS organization in West Germany and found out that the group was 
the answer to his prayers: 


“I felt that NTS was my organization. The important fact, I said to 
myself, is that a Russian revolutionary organization exists. Here was a clear 
path to a clearly defined goal, the Russian National Revolution of Liberation. 
The most important thing that happened to me personally was that my time 
of despair and hopelessness came to an end” (p. 153). 


Like Deriabin, Khokhlov survived the liquidation of Beria. The majority 
of his superiors was arrested and executed, and their places were taken over 
by new security chiefs who brought new plans for activities abroad. In the 
new situation Khokhlov could not refuse his new assignment—the assassination 
of George Okolovich, an NTS leader in Frankfurt, West Germany. Khokhlov 
says that he accepted the assignment but that at the same time he told his wife 
Yana he would never kill Okolovich. 

Eventually Khokhlov came to Frankfurt. At the first meeting with. his 
intended victim Khokhlov revealed his mission and begged Okolovich to help 
bring the author’s wife and son over from Moscow. 


Khokhlov’s account of how he was treated by U.S. circles upon his defection 
are at least incomprehensible, if not totally unfair. He chastises a number of 
Americans with whom he had met during his first weeks in West Germany, 
charging them with leading him into blunders and with forcing him to appear 
at a press conference. Specifically, he charges that he was promised that at 
the same time he would appear at a press conference, his wife and child would 
find refuge in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, from where she could later come 
to the West. How an experienced security officer could ever believe that such 
an “arrangement” be possible is a puzzle certain to mystify the reader. 

Eventually, after these misadventures, the author joined the NTS, which 
he eulogizes in his book as the “only anti-Soviet organization” with the chance 
of getting its appeal across to the peoples of the USSR. For Khokhlov all the 
citizens of the Soviet Union are Russians; the non-Russian citizens are com- 
pletely disregarded as non-existent. The book ends with another sensational 
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episode, this one dealing with an alleged attempt by a Soviet agent to poison 
Khokhlov during a conference of the NTS in Frankfurt in September, 1957, 
but he was saved by an American docter from a U.S. Army hospital. 

The memoirs of Khokhlov, full of melodrama and sensationalism, strain 
the credulity of the reader. Accordingly as a study of a Soviet espionage agent 
the book suffers. 

Deriabin and Khokhlov are two different types, although products of the 
same régime. Both rose above the level of their compatriots thanks to commu- 
nist zeal and service in the NKVD and KGB; both eventually came to the 
verge of strangulation owing to the unbearable atmosphere of the Soviet 
security, system, and both fled. 

Prolog Research and Publishing Association LUBOMYR O. ORTYNSKY 


ROAD TO REVOLUTION; A Century of Russian Radicalism. By Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, Macmillan Co., 1959, 369 pp., illustrated map. 
Selected bibliography. 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky, the former head of the Slavonic Division of the New 
York Public Library (NYPL), wrote again a book dealing with the Russian 
revolutionary tradition. This work covers a period going back over a 100 years 
before the Russian revolution of 1917, the time when Socialism, Populism and 
Marxism were born in Czarist Russia, as a reaction to the Czar’s despotism and 
suppression of other nations within his empire. The main source of his book 
are the archives of the Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library, 
plus ‘information received from a White Russian emigre, Boris Nicolaevsky. 

It is interesting to note how the author has presented the Ukrainian 
question in this Russian work, inasmuch as his book is intended for the 
average reader as well as for students. Is the book objective and how good 
is the information about the Ukrainian struggle for freedom and statehood at 
that time? The best thing is to look at the bibliography on Ukraine consulted 
by the author. We find such books listed as Dekabristy na Ukraini, Kiev, 
1926-30, in 2 Vols; Kirilio-Mefodievskoe obshchestvo by Bortnikov, in Trudy 
istoricheskovo fakulteta Kiev. univ. 1940, Vol. I, Za sto lit, Kiev (3 Vols), etc. 
The book deals very little with Ukraine, using the traditional unscientific 
terminology of “Little Russia,’ as it is listed in the index. The book mentions 
the existence in Ukraine of a branch of a Russian secret society, created in 
1818, called “Union of Welfare” (the first Russian underground organization, 
in the author’s account, was the “Society of the True and Faithful Sons of the 
Fatherland,” created in 1816). The Union was dissolved in 1821, but the 
branches located in Ukraine refused to be disbanded and acquired a so-called 
independent status under the new name of the “Southern Society.” No explanation 
is given why this came about; the author has not checked into the real cause, 
the national problem, which started to develop in Ukraine at that early time. 

Ukraine is described as the most fertile territory for Populist propaganda. 
The author makes no mention of Ukrainian Populism, called Narodnyky, which 
was then very active in Ukraine. It evoked the Ukrainian national tradition, 
Kozak history and Ukrainian folk art. On the Executive Committee of the 
Russian political party, “People’s Will” (Narodna Volya), only one Ukrainian 
was listed, says the author. On page 237, the author, describing political 
radicalism, notes that this political radicalism existed in Ukraine, professed 
by groups of Ukrainian nationalists existing at that time who had a political 
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program of “turning the Empire into a federation of states.” It is difficult to 
agree with the author’s writing on p. 247, where it is stated that “at this 
time the non-Russian population of the Empire evidenced but little interest in 
local autonomy along ethnic lines.” It is a fact of Eastern European history 
that especially in Ukraine at that time an active spirit of Ukrainian renascence 
existed with several political organizations such as Kyrylo-Metodiyivske Bratstvo 
(Cyril-Methodius Brotherhood) in 1846, which envisioned a Slavic confedera- 
tion with Ukraine in the center. To this movement belonged the Ukrainian 
historian, Prof. Mykola Kostomariv, and the greatest Ukrainian poet, Taras 
Shevchenko. Here the author draws some not too objective conclusions in 
dealing with the Ukrainian movement, “which had lingered on among the 
intellectuals of Kiev, Kharkov, and Odessa.’”’ Further he writes that “men and 
women of Little Russian [Ukrainian] stock were prominent among the Narod- 
niks, but they were apt to think of themselves as Russians first and foremost.” 
This is hard to accept. It is known that in 1825 A. Yushnevsky and I. Horba- 
chevsky tried to restore the independence of the Ukrainian Republic (see 
N. Y. Hryhoriyiv: The War and Ukrainian Democracy, Toronto, 1945, p. 33). 
Later the Ukrainian movement in Ukraine was led by a professor of the 
University of Kiev, Mykhailo Drahomaniv, who was forced to leave Ukraine. 
In Geneva he edited the political review Hromada, in which in 1880 he presented 
a political program of emancipation and self-government for Ukraine and its 
free alliance with others. This historical truth ought to have been known to 
the former head of the Slavonic Department of the NYPL. He does not refer 
to the existence of the Ukrainian Democratic Party of 1898 or the Ukrainian 
Revolutionary Party of 1900. The author does present certain objective facts 
regarding the Ukrainian question by writing that “on May 18, 1876, an ukase 
made the printing and importation of Little Russian publications a criminal 
offense.” This was the well-known Valuyev Ukase. 

Describing the persecution of Jews in Russia at that time, the author gives 
some aspects of this activity in Ukraine. He mentions a proclamation of the 
Executive Committee of the Socialist Party of August 30, 1881, in which the 
Jews were presented as “the worst enemy,” but avoids explanation of the fact 
that it was the Russian political party, and not the Ukrainian, since the Ukrain- 
ians were not allowed to have their independent political parties, merely branches 
of the central Russian parties. Anti-Semitism is not of Ukrainian origin; it is an 
old Russian practice which during the 1917 revolution ended with the slogan, 
“Smite the Jews and Save Russia.” Possibly little known to the former head of 
the NYPL Slavonic Division is the book called Material Concerning Ukrainian- 
Jewish Relations During the Years of the Revolution (1917-1931), published by 
the Ukrainian Information Bureau, Munich, Germany, 1956, 102 pp., wherein 
several prominent Jewish political workers present their views. 

It can be stated, finally, that from an old Russia-lover we cannot expect 
to find very much about Ukraine. The author is known to have published 
several works on Russian authors, such as Dostoyesky and others. He never 
was interested in the Ukrainian problem, for him Ukraine is the “southern 
province” of Russia or “Southern Russia,” and that we can see from this book, 
from which he omitted the Ukrainian problem. It ought to be added to the 
content of the book in order to justify the statement that it is for American 
students’ use, which requires objective and true information about the Russia of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. 

Yale University Library ALEXANDER SOKOLYSZYN 
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“RESOLVING THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN DEADLOCK.” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science, Vol. 324, July 1959. Special Editor 
of this Volume, James C. Charlesworth. Philadelphia, 1959, pp. 140, 
(210 in number). 


This is the summary of the addresses given at the meeting of the American 
Academy in April, 1959. It contains the text of 15 addresses together with a 
selection of questions asked of the speakers. These included beside Americans, 
the Ambassador of the Federal Republic of Germany, the Ambassador of the 
Republic of Korea and the Ambassador of Indonesia as well as the Commercial 
Counselor of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Weizmann Professor 
of International Relations at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem and the 
Counselor for the Arab League. In its choice of speakers and the range of 
their subjects, the Academy has lived up to its past traditions and has provided 
in many ways an excellent cross-section of views on the troublesome problem 
of Russian-American relations. Yet at the same time we can only feel that 
this number in its entirety has been disappointing in its appreciation of the 
problems treated. 

The late Sir Gilbert Murray of Oxford University once defined the con- 
dition of Greek paganism before the triumph of Christianity not by the 
usual phrase, “the rise of mysticism’ but by the more trenchant “failure of 
nerve.” Such a failure of nerve is well shown by far too many of the authors 
of addresses in this volume. Openly or tacitly they are apologizing for the 
position that the United States has assumed and nowhere is this more clear 
than in the address of D. F. Fleming, “Beyond the Cold War.” 

Thus he writes: “Yet as soon as Roosevelt was dead, on April 12, 1945, 
his policy of making peace in cooperation with the Soviet Union, and of 
drawing her from ostracism into full cooperation in the world community was 
abruptly reversed . . . Nevertheless, Roosevelt’s successor promptly castigated 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov in the White House on April 23, 1945, for 
attempting to determine the character of the new Polish government; and 
when President Truman had failed to enforce free elections in Eastern Europe, 
he decided to ‘contain’ the Soviet Union.” (pp. 112 f). 

“I have never before used the term American imperialism, because 
of the obvious danger of using a phrase which our adversaries apply to us so 
freely, and because I have been reluctant to believe that it had come to that. 
But when the sun never sets upon the expanding activities of America in other 
countries, what else is it to be called?” (p. 115). Further he declares that the 
rulers of the Soviet Union and China, despite their boasts, are not out to 
conquer the world. That is a mistake of ours. So is our theory that Communist 
gains are a menace to freedom, that appeasement is wrong, that we may 
suffer a surprise attack and that Communism is an absolute evil. The hope 
is vague. “As the world goes forward, the outcome will not be the universal 
triumph of one system over another, as expected by the Communists and 
feared by the capitalists, but the modification of each by competition and by 
other diverse modes of life, such as the Indian and the Yugoslav. What we 
should have eventually is the synthesis of these diversities into a greater 
humanity.” (p. 125). Or will Khrushchev bury us in our idealism? 

Other speakers offer equally impossible views and show the serious 
failure of nerve among American intellectuals. Harold Stassen pleads for an 
unparalleled donation of American resources in the name of our Christian- 
Judean ethics and the value of altruism. James P. Warburg renews his argu- 
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ment for the withdrawal of both sides from Germany and the demilitarization 
of that country. Louis Fischer pleads for political and military disengagement 
all along the line but only after it is made clear that Khrushchev cannot 
force the West from West Berlin. David J. Dallin recognizes that the Russians 
are still on the offensive and that the West must stop them but without 
taking any steps toward relieving the non-Russian peoples in the Soviet 
Union. In fact he does not even mention them. 

The only American speaker with his feet on the ground is Hon. Francis O. 
Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State of International Organization Affairs. He 
gives a sober review of the present situation and of the present government 
policy (at least until the advent of Khrushchev). His summary of the problems 
is clear and it is perhaps intelligible why the Soviet Ambassador declined to 
add his paper to the whole to express some hope of conciliation and not of 
surrender. 

On the other hand, the foreign representatives have given good surveys 
of the situation in which they find themselves at the present time and have 
tried to explain the development of their policy in terms of their own ex- 
perience and needs. The gist of their argument may be summed up in the 
words of the Korean Ambassador: “If democracy and freedom is our com- 
mitment, we have no real choice except to stand for it. We can only work 
and hope for a change in the condition on the other side. We cannot sacrifice 
the very fundamental principles for which as free peoples we must stand. 
For to do so would be to eliminate the gap by being swallowed up in it.” (p. 55). 

It would be well for the American professors and scholars to study these 
words instead of consulting their fears as to the future of humanity in the 
case of atomic warfare. The dismal list of nations swallowed by the Kremlin 
and its Red Chinese ally is still lengthening under the benign rule of Nikita 
Khrushchev, “the Hangman of Ukraine,” and a few exuberant words of 
friendship by that ebullient individual sandwiched among his threats should 
fool no one who is not afflicted with “a failure of nerve,” a loss of faith in 
freedom and human dignity as is shown by so many of the addresses in this 
volume. 


Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 

















UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS 


“THE CRIMES OF KHRUSHCHEYV,” Part 2, consultations. Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, September 9-11, 1959, 
Washington, D.C. 


Before Khrushchev made his cold war visit to the United States, the 
House Un-American Activities Committee conducted a series of consultations 
on “The Crimes of Khrushchev.” Part 2 of this series deals with his ugly crimes 
in Ukraine. Those consulted include authorities on the Soviet Union. The largest 
part of the series so far, this brochure is a documented story of Khrushchev’s 
crimes in Ukraine since the early thirties. It contains photographs of the 
evidential effects of these crimes and also analyses of his motives and objectives 
in committing these crimes. The nationwide impact made by this consultative 
study has been so tremendous that the heavy supply of copies was rapidly 
depleted. However, reprints will be made next year with the opening of Con- 
gress to meet both accumulated and current requests. 

The scope of the study suggests in itself why the demand for it has been 
enormous. Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor at Georgetown University, lays 
the groundwork for the subsequent analyses by enumerating the crimes of 
Khrushchev in Ukraine and evaluating the invitation extended to him by the 
President. Mr. Petro Pavlovych presents an incisive account of Khrushchev’s 
crimes in Vynnytsia. Dr. Malinin, a physician, corroborates much of the evidence 
furnished by Pavlovych. Mr. Nicholas Prychodko, a Canadian, connects Khru- 
shchev’s activities in the early thirties with the man-made famine in Ukraine 
and describes his slave labor experiences. Mr. Kononenko, an economist, offers 
additional evidence along these lines. Messrs. Lebed, Kostiuk, Wowchuk, and 
Lawrynenko systematically develop Khrushchev’s crimes in the 40’s, down to 
recent date. 

There has always been some question raised about Khrushchev’s connection 
with the man-made famine in Ukraine. As the witnesses show, he was officially 
stationed in Moscow at the time. However, this did not prevent him from 
making periodic trips to Kiev when the heat of the discussions and activities 
of the Ukrainian Central Committee was on the execution of the man-made 
famine. It is noteworthy, too, that soon after the famine period, in 1934, 
Khrushchev was importantly elevated to the Central Committee of the All- 
Union Party. The promotion surely was not because of his good looks. Both 
Prychodko and Kononenko made these essential points and they can easily 
support them further if the need should arise. 


“ALTERNATIVE TO DISASTER,” staff study No. 590707. SPX Research As- 
sociates, East Stanwood, Washington. 
The staff studies prepared by this group are consistently incisive and 


minutely documented. They show the gains and losses sustained by the United 
States in the surely unending cold war. Their estimates are arrived at with 
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military and rational precision, and the score at this time is overwhelmingly in 
America’s disfavor. Each study is in reality a score sheet. 

This particular study makes certain normative suggestions as to the 
courses open to us in order to avert disaster. Among the many, that of 
penetrating the non-Russian nations in the USSR is emphasized. The study 
says. “How slanted information, twisted verbiage and fuzzy thinking can 
affect national policy is well illustrated by a revealing fragment from an 
address by the authoritative Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America: ‘Nowhere does 
U.S. foreign policy falter worse than in relation to the Soviet Union itself and 
in particular to the non-Russian nations within this basic empire. It is nothing 
short of amazing that we have a weapon in the 110 million non-Russian captives 
of the USSR which is more powerful than all the hydrogen bombs put to- 
gether, and most Americans are not even aware of it’”’ (p. 10). The underscore 
is the study’s. 

It is noteworthy and, indeed, a good omen that this non-Russian nations 
dimension is taking hold in many different quarters of American thinking. 
There can be no doubt that at this rate the subject will assume prime propor- 
tions in our foreign policy study. 


“A NEW CRACK IN THE IRON CURTAIN,” by Francis B. Stevens. U.S. News 
& World Report, August 10, 1959, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Stevens is a former director of the U.S. State Department’s office 
of Eastern European affairs. In this short article he gives an appraisal of the 
Nixon visit to Russia, which, as a matter of fact, it was. Accurately speaking, 
the Vice President did not tour the Soviet Union. 

The coincidence of the Captive Nations Week Resolution with the Nixon 
tour will be an unforgettable chapter in contemporary history. The writer 
brings this out when he observes that “For Mr. Nixon, the trip has been even 
more revealing. He has seen two very sensitive Soviet nerves exposed, as 
evidenced by Khrushchev’s massive abuse of the American interest in the faie 
of the captive peoples, within and outside the Soviet Union, and the livid 
rage of the Soviet press at the U.S. standard of living displayed at the 
American exhibition” (p. 39). 

Mr. Steven’s inclusion of the captive peoples within the Soviet Union 
is important. For the first time in public law, Ukraine, White Ruthenia, 
Georgia and other captive non-Russian nations in the USSR are recognized. 
The writer’s inclusion is a step toward the popularization of this basic truth. 
As the meaning and significance of the Captive Nations Week Resolution are 
understood more, there is no doubt that the avenues of opportunity offered 
by it will be systematically explored. 


“N.S. KHRUSHCHEV’S REPORT TO SUPREME SOVIET.” Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, November 2, 1959, Washington, D.C. 


This full text of Khrushchev’s report on the international situation and 
foreign policy reveals at least one substantial fact, namely the tyrant’s over- 
whelming desire to deaden the vigilance and alertness of the United States 
toward the mortal danger he personifies. At the very outset of the report, 
Khrushchev deals at length with the “policy of liberation,” “rolling back,” and 
“massive retatiation.” With doubtlessly his tongue in the cheek, he paints these 
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views as expressions of the past, residing in the hearts of a dwindling few in 
the United States. 

On his assumption that “times have changed,” Khrushchev nevertheless 
rails again against the Captive Nations Week Resolution, “the much-to-be- 
regretted decision of the American Congress.” This is the third time he has 
done this in almost the same number of months. It apparently has got under 
his skin. Next year it will sink even more deeply. 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK SCARES COMMUNIST BIGWIGS,” a com- 
mentary. Freedom’s Facts Against Communism, September, 1959, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The explosion caused in Moscow by the Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion receives astute treatment in this authoritative organ of the All-American 
Conference To Combat Communism. Freedom’s Facts is a monthly issued by the 
Conference and ranks at the top for its cogent analyses of communist trends 
and developments. For crisp and incisive analyses the organ is a must to 
any hurried reader. 

Khrushchev’s scare over the Resolution and the Presidential Proclamation 
is well depicted. The scare is founded on the fear that the captive nations 
“will throw off Russian Communist shackles.”’ Public opinion is a sensitive 
area for the Communist masters, and it could be infinitely strengthened by 
an implementation of the Resolution. The future will provide this. As the 
editor rightly states, “Once that opinion is turned against them, not even 
their state security police or their armies can save them.” 

An editorial note following these points of commentary was kindly at- 
tached. The note reads: “It is significant that Captive Nations Week was 
launched by Dr. Lev Dobriansky, Chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, which has long been actively associated with the All- 
American Conference” (p. 5). 


“U.N. ADDRESS BY LUKA PALAMARCHUK.” U.N. General Assembly, 
September 30, 1959, United Nations, N. Y. 


The Foreign Minister of the Ukrainian SSR lent his puppet voice to 
Moscow’s tirade against the Captive Nations Week Resolution. As the osten- 
sible representative of the Ukrainian nation in the U.N. General Assembly, 
Mr. Palamarchuk really lets himself go in this address, which is still another 
indication of the effectiveness of the measure. “ I have in mind,” he cries, “so 
candid and unfriendly an act on the part of the influential circles of the United 
States as the adoption by the United States Congress of the notorious resolu- 
tion calling for the liberation,mind you, of so-called captive nations, including 
the Ukraine.” What he considers “so-called” is a fundamental reality for us, 
including the nation he fraudulently represents. Mocking history itself, he then 
says, ‘The authors of the resolution, by a stroke of the pen, create on the map 
of the USSR some sort of new geographic concepts, and then include them in 
the list of countries which are to be subjected to ‘liberation.’” Turkestan, 
Cossackia, and Idel-Ural are not new concepts by any means. What is new is 
the Russian disclosure of profound concern over American interest in these 
captive nations. 

In the next paragraph Moscow’s puppet draws some false parallels 
between the resolution and Alfred Rosenberg’s “nightmarish plans for the 
dismemberment of the USSR and the enslavement of its people.” He vainly 
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tries to depreciate the measure by saying that “the sponsors of the resolution 
in Congress cannot claim originality.” If he had applied sound logic, he would 
have admitted that in the context of American thought and meaning the 
Resolution bears unique originality. The fact of ‘he captivity of these non- 
Russian nations preceded even Rosenberg’s day. 1 + “diplomat” seems to lose 
presence of mind when he unabashedly speaks of » “spiritual kinship between 
the authors of this resolution and the ideologists 01 German fascism.” 

The rest of this amusing address disgorges with similar propaganda of 
myth and falsity. “‘The Ukrainian people is free,” he says, “and its freedom is 
guaranteed by the constitution of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and 
the constitution of the USSR.’ One often wonders whether a puppet suffers 
at times any pangs of conscience, that is when it occasionally must come to life. 


“NATION’S WRATH AROUSED BY KHRUSHCHEV VISIT,” a roundup of 
opinion. The Independent American, August-September 1959, New Orleans, La. 


This southern organ rounded up the statements of those who spoke out 
publicly against the Khrushchev visit to the United States. The list includes 
Governor Hollings of South Carolina, Congressman Walter of Pennsylvania, 
Cardinal Cushing of Massachusetts, Senator Robert Byrd of West Virginia 
and numerous others. The far-seeing Cardinal Cushing, for example, warned 
that “Ideologically disarmed, we lay open our country, through an invitation 
to Khrushchev, to the planned offensive of an ideologic elite force. That is 
like opening our frontiers to the enemy in a military war.” 

Leading this roundup of opinion is a quoted statement by Prof. Lev 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University. Introduced as the “chairman of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee and author of the ‘Captive Nations Week’ 
Resolution,” Dobriansky is quoted in part as saying: “It is patently naive 
to believe that a visit by the ‘Hangman of Ukraine’ would add anything 
to what he already knows about our country.” 


“A VIEW FROM WITHIN,” a commentary by James Buhnham. National Re- 
view, December 5, 1959, New York. : 


Some very interesting and penetrating excerpts are offered by this column- 
ist from interviews he had with a prominent Polish intellectual who recently 
visited western Europe. The interviewed holds that the strongest weapon 
possessed by Moscow is bluff and excellent propaganda. “Slavs, and especially 
Russians, are excellent psychologists and masters of intrigue.” The record 
shows, however, that the Russians have a virtual monopoly on intrigue. 

The Pole’s characterization of the Soviet economic system as “one big 
bluff and Potemkin-type phantom” is sounder than some of the generalizations 
offered by “experts” before our Joint Economic Committee. Sputniks, Luniks, 
and TU-114’s are symbols for effective propaganda, not indicators of com- 
prehensive economic power. 

It is, however, the concluding excerpt which should attract an American’s 
deepest interest. The Pole observes: “There can hardly be anything worse 
than not being able to count on your own nation. I believe in the Russian, 
Ukrainian, Kirghiz and Georgian nations. They are the factor preventing the 
war, but the West must help them. They have been waiting for that help 
for forty years.” As concerns the non-Russian nations in the USSR, the evidence 
for this is uncontestable. L. E. D. 








